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ABSTRAqc ' ^ . ^ ; y 

Th^s i:eport Mescribes and evaluates Project' 
Crossroads, a manpower approach ^o the ^rehabilitation of accused 
offenders .priQr to adjudication. In order^t6 demonstrate .the . / 

feasibility of worJcing with the court and its ^personnel to provide ^> 
pretrial intervention alt'ernative for youthful cfirst-ti^e offenders/ 
Project Crossroads .provided a community-based program of- manpower 
services to young me-ii and women in the pretrial stage of the criminal 
court ptodess. Project services include counseling, j^ob placement, 
job training and remedial education. The report evaluates Project 
Crossroads in relation yo* its impact on the court adjudication 'of jLts* 
participants, measurable' results in the spheres of participant 
recidivism and employment, and ^evaluation of the chcir acteristics of 
project participants who achievp success by 'Project Crossroads » 
'standards^ The report di.scusses tlie^rtole of this progr?[ii "of ' ' 
intervention in mitigating so^e negative byprQducts\ol,^ routing c^se * 
processing, and m^kes recommendations concerning further program use 
and evaluation. (Author) ^ 
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Foreword 




P^fi essential element in any experirn^ntal and demonstration 
'( E 6c D) effort'is the evaluation and analysis of wh^t has taken place. 
The interpretation of the fe^cts and Tmaterials gathered is particularly 
important when policy decisions are being made. The impact oi the 
services on participants i their reactions and achievements must be 
recorded and evaluated cliniWUy as well as the limitations that be- 
come apparent/ whatever they^may be, if the effort is to have mean- 
ing. This is a difficult task in any project and requires not only apa- 
demic qualifications but alscvtlVe ability to workrwith and understand 
people of widely differing baofe^VoundS and orientation. We were 
fortunate in being able to^ include, such ar person as a member of our ' 
team. * ^ \ > 

* The study written by Mrs. R^^t>erta Rovner-Pieczemik raises 
questio.ns, suggests actions, apd m^kes a valuable contribution to 
the knowledge we mu^t possess if weNwish to better understand the 
dynamic factors* underlying the eGonom\cally motivated law violations 
of youthful offenders. They relate to the emj^loyment prbblems, job 
expectations and the desire of youth to become useful and productive ,j 
a goal increasingly difficult td achieve for those without resources anc 
lacking the supportive assistance of intere^sted persons at a critical 
time in their life. \ 




Itr^onVG . -Leiberg • 
Project -Director. 
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I, INTRODUCTllpN , . ^ 

'Statistically, crime in society increases each year.« The criminal jjAStice system, 
faced' with crime it hasn't prevented and criminals it hasn't deterred, has proven limited in 
its ability to respond with speed, .flexibility and, relevance to the increased demand on its, 
Services. luvenile and adult courts, already overburdened with the task of dispensing 
"justice"^ on a daily basis, represent one focal point in the'administratiQn^of justice at 
which 'innovative experimentation should be encouraged.. 

Three years ago, in 1967, few alternatives were available to the' courts in Wash- 
ingtori, D.C. , for the handling of criminally accused, individuals--other than processing 
them* according to statute, from initial hearing to 'f irf^l disposition. Since then. Project 
Crossroads has experimented»with and derrjonstr^ated the feasit^ility ol working with the 
cbuct and' its personnel to provide a pre-trial interverltipn alternative for youthful first-time 
'offenders. As a manpower approach to the rehabilitation of accused offenders prior to ad-' 
judication, a variety of intensive pre-irial manpower seiviQBS was offered to approximately 
800 participants. . ' 

• Phase' I of Project Crpssroads bore the responsibility, for^ 

1. Working with and obtaining the'-ac^eptance , support-and cooper- 
ation of the police-court system in Wa-shlngtoh, D.C. , fo&a joint endeavor. 

2. Utilizing/'new careers" person^^el as line stafff ^lareprofes-sionals , 
in(;Jividuals with previous criminal records, co-mmupity volunteers, VISTA 
volunteers. - . . • 

3. Maintaining ongoing relationships with qther social supportive \ 
services in the area, to achieve a coordinated attach on problems of , em- 
ployment, education? welfare, etc. ' • .1 ; ^ . ♦ 

A descriptive summary of the project, including "problems encountered, and recom- 
mendations for future projects, is found in the Final RepoK for PKase I. Pha^^ li, which 
continued prcJJect operations for another year and a half,^ was charged with the responsibil- 
ity .of ^providing an assessment of the impact of the,.|^oject*s services on its participants, ' 
specifically in the areas ol recidivism and employm'erjt^ The present paper attempts, to 
provide such an assessment by analy2i»ng quantitative^pfc^fmation gathered in the bourse 
of project operations. ^ • 

Project Crossroads, ^working closely with both the Juvenile Court and 'Court of Q,en- 
eral Sessions, provided a 90-day community-based program Of manpower services — includ- 
'ing coun*s^ling, )ob placemej^t, job training^and rSfnediat education — to'young men and 1 
women in the pre-trial stage *of the criminal court process. Project participants had to 
meet the general criteria of: ^ 

1. 1 6% to 26 yiars of age, •* * ... ^ 

2. no prior conviction record in that court; . 



3.. unemployed, undereAiployed and/or tenuoUsly employed or school 
enrolled, . - • • ' . . ^ 

4. charged with a crime specifically defined and accepted by both 
♦ the court and the project, ' . ^ ; ' ' • 



The court, in supporting this endeavor, agjfeed to consider a "nol pros" of the 
charges pending against any project participant who was terminated with a favorable 
recommendation Ijy-the prdject after the successfal completion, of the three-month program. 

^ Allevi^ion of congested court calendars and flexibility in case processing were foreseen 
as relatively immediate benefits by" the introduction of a pre-trial diversioa program into 
the District of Columbia court system. Longer-range benefits anticipated, in addition to * 
the reduction of costs incurred in the pijosedution, detention, trial and. incarceration of 
ijndividuals 'proqessed ' in the usual manner, included altering the image of tbe courts 
in the eyes of the accursed 'and the community* It was the hope of*all concerned that the 
court, in its willingness to aid the individual by providing him with a non-punitive oppor-* 
tunity for^ehabilitation, would come to be* viewed as an institution intereste^d in the in- 

, dividual and*ori*ented towai;d the treatment approach ^o crime prevention. The participant, 

,for his part, was prpvided an alternative to a permanently recorded label of 'delinquent ' 
or "criminal, " as well as an aveViue through which to gain a foothold in the legitimate op- 
portunity structure of society. Soci-ety and the community, of course, would Benefit from* 

•mjore and better equipped men and women'in its labor- force as well as from' a decrease in 
the number of potential recidivists * Jn short, the opportunity for ntitigating some negative 
by-products of present-day routine case processing*and replacing them with a relevant 
prpgram of intervention and rehabilitation wa? seen as advantageous to all concerned. 

AUh'oug^ Sufficient' time has not elapsed for a^full assessment of long.-term goals, 
the present paper explores the following questions:. < x 

4. What ifnpact h^s Projdct^ Crossroads made on the court adjudica- 
tiori of its participants? ^ . • ^ . 

2. . What are the measureable results of Proj'ect Crossroads in the 
spheres of participant recidivism- and. employment? 

3. What pre the, charaQteristicsk)f project p5^rticipants who achievat 
, . "success" by Project Crossroads standards? » • . . % 

According to'the Apriri970 Report of. the President's Task Force on Prisoner ^^Re- 
habilitation, a need was sjtated for programs 'which dould divert cfn offender from»adjudi- 
cation and i^ncarceration. Specific recommendations of the Task Force included : 

( 

1. " Community facilities to provi^je pre-adjudication services to de- 
fendants and information abput defendants to prosecutors and judges, 

, « with the object of diverting as many defendants as possible from the full 
criminal process: , ^ , • • - 

. • ' / ' • 

2. An experinjenta^l program to determine the effectiveness of pre- 
trial counseling' and supervision of defendants, and of deferred adjudica- ^ 

tion of certain defendants. « , * • 

' »/ . ♦ . . . 

*» . t . 

• • * ' ^ /• * • , 

The report al^o indorsed the community-based program and the use of ex-offenders as 

staff for these programs. . . * 

Project' Crossroads, uncjer a grant from the Manpower Administration in 1968, began 
implementation of 'some of these recpmmendations to the President. The present paper 
utilizes quantitative data abstracted from case records in an attempt to evaluate one pre- 
trial diversion program. • Statistics utilized in this report suffer all the limitations^ of court 
and police statistics* Furthermore, this type of analysjjs exaggerates the importance 
of variables which^are readily quantifiab'le, at the expense of more qualitative information. 
Throughout*, the purposes of an experimental and dembn*stration project must be kept in 
mind — and thes? differ marJ^dly frpm the pure re-search undertaking.^, 



- •'.-•II. THE METHODOLOGY OF ASSESSMENT- > 

The Research Component • * . * — * ' 

In order to quantitatively assess the impact of Project Crossroads, a research 
consultant was ac;^ded to the staff four months into Phage It' of project operations . Her . 
ta^k was to familiarize herself with the project'in order to propose the necessary steps to 
be taken prior to program evaluation. To accomplish this, time was spent observing the 
d^ily activities ofuthe staff and interviews wei;e conducted with all staff members. Exist- 
ing data recording-and retrieval techniques were surveyed. An ass6ssmentt)f the project 
was proposed ^fter the researcher felt .she understood the project's philosQphy^ grasped 
the program on an operational level, and cadght the "feeling" of the o^ice. 

Unfortunately, the introduction of the researcher at this late point in project oper-. 
ations resulted in some staff Suspicion and resentmenj:. The suspicion appeared-related 
to the staff's concern that Jhe researcher had been hired tp "check up" on their ^X^orl^ ' 
habitSN^ Resentment Was incurred jA^ith staff realization that /the use of revised — and in 
some cases additional — data-recoi^ding forms "Impo§pd" by an outsider would increase ^ 
their workload. Although most of the^gtaff were in agreement with the research purpose 
and the need for an'evaluation andrassessment of the project, they figr^ed only -reluctantly , 
to alter som^ of their pVoceduiTes. All changes Instituted were worked out only after close 
consultation and compromise between the staff and'the researcher. The late date pro- 
hibited anything b^t minor alterations in data recording and gathering. . 

The racicbl difference befween Ihe re^earche^r and the overwhelming majority, of the 
staff did not appear 4:0 pose problems for the research task, -nor was any posed by the 
limited verbal and4*iterary sk.ills dl some of^the p^aprofessiorlal staff. The major prob- 
lem encountered "W^s the' manner and timing of the introduction of the researcfi component 
into the project. Recommendations for building the research, component intb future* proj- 
ects will be discussed in the last section of this report. 

; - V 

Record Keeping . . ' 

^ . ' . ^ ' - • '.^ 

The initial review of data -recording forms utilized by the staff revqaied some de- 
ficiencies in relevant information and a l9ick*of coordination in information across staff 
divisions. Of necessity, keeping in mind the limitati6ns of time, the purpose of an exper- 
imental -afld demon^'tration project, and the problem^ inhe;:ent in th^ late introduction of 
the research component, all changes in forms werr kept to a minimum and represented 
compromises between the Staff and the researcher. 

The Intake Record, a detailed background information* questionnaire administered 
during-a participant's initial coifnseling interview, was Jeft in its original ^form. The 
p'articipants' Employment and Iob%Placemeht record was revised to more readily reflect 
changes in a participant's employment status as well as fluctuations 'in the job market. 
A Participation Termination Form was-initiated to summarize project- services rendered the 
participant during his tenure with the project. A Participant's Evaluation FQrm was de- 
veloped for the purpose of viewing the project through the' eyes of the recipient of its 
services. In ^ddi'^ion, weekly and monthly supervisors' report^ were more finely detailed. 
The jmost significant ch^gge, for evaluative purposes, was the, revision. of th^ project's 
Follow-Up Interview Form. * \ 

.In retrospect, after use over a s^ven month period, some forms have proven more 
workable than' 6th*ers . Their major improvement .over preceding^ ones wa3 that they were 
more directed towards the goals and questiont'^of a final evaluation. The major problems 
uncovered in attempting to institute change at such a late date were the starf's perception 

X Phase I of the project ran ^from January ia68--'May 1969; Phase II from May 1969--Sept^m 
ber 1970. ' ' * ' 
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of their role as being people-priented and not paper-oriented (although this dicl^tomy is 
not an absolute one), and their belief that qualitative experieaces cannot be transformed 
into quantitative data. .To .overcome these problems ^n future projects, researchers m-ust 
work closely with program staff from the ^tart of the project. ' 

Iconically, most o^^e data utilized in this*report have been taken from "old" 
forms. Since the final* evaluation had to be completed by project termination in Septem- 
ber 1970, 'the requisite follow-up data could be collected 'only on those participants who 
were enrolled in Project Crossroads during Phase I and the early months of Phase 11. 'The 
submission of a final report two or three months after project termination would have al- 
tered this situation considerably. ' > ' 

Selection of the Crossroads Sample / ^ * ^ 

> . ' \ 

The data on which the assessment of Project Crossroads^is bas'ed was taken from- a 
^systematic, sampling of closed case files. An important determinant of the samplijig time- 
frame. was whether follow-up information was available for at least a six month period 
after Crossroads termination. For both the adult and juvenile sample^rt:ase sampling'be- 
gan with participants 5vho entered the program\^shOrtly after its inception, and sampling 
concluded at th^f mid-point of Ph^aseJI.^ In all, a sample of 1S7 adult participants and 123 
juvenile participants was drawn;, th^sV^numbers represent 34% of -the adult'population and 
42% of the juvenile population. These sample sizes were considered large enough to per- 
mit anticipated stratification by relevant variables (e.g-.', sex, age, status on tlirmina-., 
tion from the ^rojebtj. S^ince a stratified sampling technique Vas not employed at the o\itT 
set, the adult^sample dra^n was compared ex-post facto with the adult population on pro- 
portions of favorably and ifnfavorably terminated participants — a variable of im^portance in 
later calculations. The adult sample contains a slightly lower proportion of favorably 
^ terminated participants (as compared to .the total project adult group/, vt»hij::h has the ef- 
fect of lending a ^pnservative estimate to positive findings within the body of the report. 
A'similar comparison for^the juvenile sample was not undertaken^ since a policy decision ^ 
had been^made not to quantitA^lyjsvalu^te the juvenile component of thp project. ^ 

* After sample selection, axiode was devised for'abstracting data from\the case rec- 
ord forms. The coded information was then transferred to IBM punch cards' ^nd appropriate 
questions v^ere put to the compoiteV.- 
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* Adult Sample ' . . ^ ' I 

An originar adult "sample of 157 was selected by taking every second case involved, 
with the project between September 1968 and November 1969. The statistics which follow, 
howevef',^ are based solely on a follow-up .group of 134, taken from the original 157, each 
of whom had been terminated from the project for at least %ix months. Computer runs com- 
paring the Original sample with the follow-up sample showed them to be similar on m'ajpr 
, variable diStributipns . ""Althougli this final sample has the 'bias of iVicluding only those/ 
participants *v^o were reached for a follcuv-up interview (vyhich might appear as a favor-** 
abje bias, for the. project), the fact that tRe sample includes a higher pjroportion of unfavor- 
kh\y terminated participants than is' present in the population tends to negate this bias. 

fuyenile Sample"^ ^ . 

Tfte* decision was jnade by the project director that "case infoi'mation on a juvo^nile 
Sample — other than recidivisi# information — would not be coded and assessed. Probltems 
encountered in working with the Juvenile toum:, as well as in the labor market, accourited 
for this decision and are ^iscyssed elsewhere\in the finalf report. 

i 
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Follow-tfvP Information * • ; 

Adults ^ ' , ^ 

* ^ Fc^Wow-up intervk^^(s_on the adult sample were conducted cit, approximately thrfee-* 
mont^ intervals for one year^fter project termination — in thepry. In fact, some partici- ^ 
pants wer.e- contacted for then- first foJLIow-up anywhere ^between three and twelve month? 
after termination. Although this does not necessartly bias the re'sults, the, fpUow-up - 
mefhcfdology employed forced the researcher to abandon plans^ior throndlogioal trends. 

)Vhite It v^a6 fait b>' tha prpjept counselors that most of the infirmattofi requested 
Ofi the follow-up in'terview was- of a non-threatening nature, and as such the validity of» 
tKfe 'responses would. nof be questionable, the decision was made to.omlt a questipn on 
rearrest and to check recidivism through the fil,es pf the Washington Metropolitan Police 
' pepar,tment. * Unfortunately., information on dispositions was nbt readily available from 
police, rfecords, nor w^s'there the means of choking nearby districts of Mafyland and 
Virginia for offenses cpmmitted.outside of Washington dity bou^idarie^f 4, 



Meny of the foUpw-up interviews -were conducted by anyone wTid had knowledge of 
fhe' participant. Whil6 the use of VISTA volunteers for this task waS.fexpedient,^ this ap- 
proach'always runs the ri'sk of lowering the validity and reliability of iresponses . 
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* Follow-up recidivism anforqaation,for a systematically *selected sample of juveoile 
parricipants -was obtained from the Research Division of. the juvenile Court in Washington, 
D.-C. Arrest histories were trated for a year after project terminatijDn; thos^ individuals 
who turned- 18 y%ars of age were checked in the aciult.pol^ce'files. • ' * 



Controi Sargple Selection ^ . . ■ . • • , 

,,4 'I ^ •< - 

A.coptrol sapple of.acfult and juvenile offenders was select^ ^s^^^yardstick 
agaio^t which'project participants could be compared. The conlml samples were taken^ ^ 
'from, court records using the same ciriteria utilized to select Crp^ropds particfpante: age,, 
charge, and first offender status. Since this sample was not chosen atong^with the {Par- 
ticipant population, seljection waj^^irom records of individuals whe^-Were eligible* between 
one and six months befjore tha^Voject'faegan. Geograp'hical inohdiity coupled with falseV 
artd'incprfiplete information on court records^ made it impossicj^le 'to locate thes^ individuals, 
the only information possible to gather oft this sample tufnedv^ut ta'Be^^^ormatiori on ' ^ 
recidmsm--through official police records. It is the researchfer*s qpiniotVfthat^trj5 control 
» sample is considered relevant tojuture projects pf this nature, forethought: is net:essary. in 
its selection drid follbw-up. ^ . , * - i • ' ' 

. Adult Cental ^' * , * , ' . * ' 

The records maintained by the D.C. Be\il Agency were considered mo3t relevant for 
the purpose of selecting an aJjult control 'group. They included information necessary for 
control sample selection and were 'stored to facilitate ^election. A control sample of 107 
"accused offenders waS selected systerrfatically from all offenders seen by the court one 
to six months prior to Crossroads who met project acceptance criteria. A drawback in * 
selection by this method'^was that only grpup-similefrtties exist in comparing tfie control" 
and project samples. On the, other hand, Ihere is no reason to believe that this group, 
'coming into the courts^ earlier than project comm-encement, differed on*any significant var- 
iable from the participants. V • • . - , 

» > ■ * " ,* ' * 

Adjudication and dispdsition information on Ihe original charge was taken from^the 
register ijf-tk^ clerk's bffice in the Court of G^eneral Sessions , Recidivism w^s checked 
through the police departmentin the same manner for project, participants • \ ' - ' 
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* An -ex-post facto sttStification of the control sample revealed too f^w 18- and 19- 
year olds in compeurison with the participant sample. Since age appears to play an impor- 
tant role ia participant recidivism-*-r^ot realized until after assessment of^the data--our ' 
control grou'p mignt\v/ell have been stratified on this variable beforehand.'' 

Juvenile Control ^ ^ ' " 4 - . 

1 * * • • 

4 * * 

The decision to exclude a complete quantitative analysis of the juvenile partici- 
pants limited data collection fpr juvenile "controls . In order to comp^e recidivism rates; 
the Research Division of the Juvenile Court, .using a systematic sampling technique, ' 
selected a group of 123' accused delirfquents who appeared before the court between one 
dcd six months^ prior to project pofnmencement and who fit proj'ect criteria for enrollment. 
As was th^ ca^e for project^jjarticipants , cas*e records were checked for a f)eriod of 15 
months, ^oing. into adult records when^necessary. ' • 

Statistical Significance ' ^ • , . , • ' v • *• - 

. ^ The data reported i^^ the body of this paper have been subjected to tests, of statis- 
tical significance-^ (chi-square). It was found that the decrease in participant.recidiVism 
*over a^ l5-mooth period and^^fhe increase in steady employment and wages over the same 
period were of^statistical significance (to the''. 05 levell. Thus, Project Cro^sfCads ap- 
pears to have been successful not only in proving;its concepi bperationally feasible but 
also in prodjLicing socially significant changes . * , , ' 

< • . " 

Exactly why these changes resuU'edus difficult to'Setermine. ^Many of the varl- 
ables^which are related to success in ti^e project are overlapping and appe'ar in clusters. 

*For .example, increased age i4r related t\ success; but steady employment is related J:o^ age-. 
Thus ;^ a constellation of overlapping soAal variabies~and the exclusfon of others which ■ 

• mght prove relevant--result in findings difficult to interpret via statislica^ tests. Vf^&ti^'^: : 
ever warranted, though, simple cross-taLtJations were made in an attempt *to unde^Stpdv/^^ 
the clustering Effect. It was ieljt that a multivariate analysis necessitated a larger saH'P^ 
than was drawn. . . . * . r 



If ^s the researcher's opinion that social policy planning for future projecls sini£l3ri^f:; 
to Crossroads should not necessarily be based upon the results of statistical tescs* per -'^^T^ 
example', whether or not test results' prove significant, the iAct that an increase in wage 
occurred, from $1.75 to $2.25 per hour for succe^ful participants, has meaning from a 
planning point of view. ^While the tests were applied to the dat^ a? a routine evaluative 
mea>surev their value for program planning is, at best, unclear. 

: • ■ 

» SUMMARY * . ,* ' 

• - \ ^ ^ ' , 

The experimental and demonstration aspects of Project Crossroads have been * 
reviewed in pjrevious reports. The addition to the staff of a research consultant during - 
' Phase II of project operations was to p/ovide for the assessment of q;uantitative cjata in ^ / 
the areas of court adjudication, recidivism and employment. This en^ed an ex-post 
facto construction of a design for evaluation which would attempt to answer questions 
initially po^ed by the project. The analysis whi^ch follows assesses selected areas of 
program/operation and highlights implications of this program for future efforts. ^ 



i 
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III. PROJECT IMPACT ON EMPLOYMENT 



.-r 



The Proecf Participant — A Profile^ , 

The researcher has decided to avoid a lengthy discussicJn of the characteristics of 
.the project's participants, per se, except where they are relevant to the project's evalu- 
ation* There is little doubt* that m many w^ys Washington is similar in its. social ,^ec- 
opomic, health, education, andt^r^ime problems to most other large American cities — com- ' 
pounded by issues of face and politics* In reference to crime and delinquency, m partic- 
ular, the etiology of such behavior has been ^{>eculated upon and researched by everyone 
from social scientistjs to geneticists. Yet, it is interesting that yery little spaae in the 
concluding volume of the President's Report on Law'Erxforcement and the Administration of 
Justice is devoted to the accused offender; little more thart reference to the poverty of the 
courts' "clients. "2 

The' little information on the accused g^yen us by The Cha^ ^^^q^^^^' Hrime in a Free 
ociety ^ -cites the city offender of street crimes as^overwhelmmgly maW, black and living 



m ail urban s^m. The findings of Project Crossroads are essentially m agreen^ent with * 
thts statenj^^. Othei^ characteristics of Washington, D,C, , offenders accepted into fne 
project are found io Table 1 . , , t . ' . 

A reading of Table^ 1 reyeals that most project participants, in addition to b^ing 
male^ blaclc,and below 20 years of age, were J^orn in Washington, D,C. Thus, an .explan- 
ation of present date crime that attempts to place the burden of responsibility on recent 
migrants appears to be no more than myth for Washington, D.C. The relatively small ^ 
number of high school graduates is also a revealing statistic. Although approximately 25% 
of our sanlple were still enrolled in s^chool, not all could be expected to complete Iftgh 
schobl. Thus, the typical participant criminal offender is the high sc*hool dropout* The 
'large number of accused individuals who are neither employed nor students (approximately 
39%) at time of prroject enrollment tells us about the high proportion of "detached" in- " 
diy^duals in ihe city. We shall note in a later section that^many of these comprise the 1*8- 
and 19-^year old age group. , ^ 



TftBLE 1. CJIARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLE OF PROJECT 

CROSSROADS ADULT PARTICIPANTS JINROLLED 
BETWEEN SEPTEMBER, 1968 AND NOA/EMBER, 1969 



CHARACTERISTIC 



PERCENT OF SAMPLE* 



SEX 
Male 
Female 



83.59 

•16.42' 
'. t 



RACE 
Black ■ 
White 
Other 



0 



85.82 ^ 
12'..69. 
1.50 



.^WALD, Patricia, "Poverty and, Criminal Justice,"- in Tagk Force Report: The Courts, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 196^. ' ' • ' ^ ^ 

> '^ The Challenge of Crime' in a Free Society , U.S. Government Printing Office,' 1967, p 44. 
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TABLE 1.- CH:ARACTERISTICS OF-SAMPLE OF- PROJECT .' 

CROSSROADS ADULT PARTICIPANTS ENROI^LED 
BETWEEN SEPTEMBER, 1968 AND N.OVEMBER, 1969 



^* maritXl status ' ; ' ' 

Single « . ^ . 

Married . 

Other ^ - - ^ ' 


82.09 ^ ^ 
16.42 
' r.50 


BIRTHPLACE > , ^ . 
D . C 

Other U.S. , ' • 
Other 


f 

- • 62.41 . , . • 
30.08 
7.53 • 


AGE 
18-19 • 
20-21 

24+ ■ 
Other " 


' ^ 60.45 
23.13 
, y . 70 

5.97 ^ ' 
.75» . 

1 *^ 


Livmor ARRANGEMENTS 
^ I oarent bnlv 

Al6ne ^ 

Relatives 
* 2 parents - ^ ^ ^ 

Other 


14.18 
11.20 
8.21 

'10.44 ' •' 


SOURCE OF SUPPQRT 
Parent ' 

oeii ^ 

Other . . ^ " 


V • ' 

47.76 ■ 
• 38.06 

14.18 . * ' 


HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED 
9th or Idwer 
' 1.0th 

, litn ; , 
12th feigh school) * 
r 13th ^ 

' Other' V ^ 


^ * . • * -J ' ' ■ 
/': . 15.59 

f CJ*, 20.90 , , 
I- '26. 12 

8.28 




'POSITION AT -INTAKE , 

No employment, non-student, 

No empl6yment, student ' 

Sjpplo^ed „ -r^on- student 

« Efijployed,^..itudent . 


' - \ 38.81 
17.17 
38.82 
8.21. , , 


PREVIOUS MILITARY— MALE 
No »' • i - • 

■ Yes 


\' 

87.50 
12.50 -"^^ 


*Total Sample is 134 Adult Participants. • 



♦ To su?n, the background of project participants is similar to that Already character-^* 
ized bv> sociologists , crime preventipn commercials cjn teleyisio^n, and government com-, 
missions delving into problems of crime in the cities. The 'Cr©5s?oads participant is -* 
young, male, and black. He is livtng in a broken home. His main source of support is • 
someoiie^ other than himself'. 'He is a high school dropout. It is an assumption of the proj- 
ect that iacR of sWlls, higi\' school diploma, and unstabie'empioyment' history makes him a 
iXN-ely recidiy3,st--unless'an^int^rvening variable (such as a pre-trial diversion project) 
can alter or divert an .already patterned course. >^ • 

The Employment Variable - ' ' . ■ . 

Project Crossroads was designed to. secve "a persdn young enough to be amenable ^ 
to intensive, short-term manpower ser\'ices ' and whose future would be enhanced by 'a 
diversion trom^ routine court-prcJcesses. The^ major supportive service offered a partlcii- ^ 
pant was employment and/or job training. Previous studies have pointed to the lack of • 
job skills and the irregularity of employment as being related to criminal careers. 

' To employ individ^ials, and hopefully reduce recidivjjsm, the employment division 
of the project worked with potential employers to develop jQbs and uncover available open- 
ings, as well as with Crossroads* participants for job/ training referrals and placements. 
Approximately 50 -/o of the Crossroads participants were placed in one or more jobs durirlg 
their three^month^enrollnient. Participants received anywhere up to nine job referrals, 
although most were placed v/ithin^the first, second, or third referral. Althoug-h 28 of the 
sample were placed in job training centers, only nine indiv^iduals compj^ted ^ training - 
program. The^ researc^ier's task was to assess the effectiveness of the project in terms of 
a participant'^^ employment ion a short- ^nd long^t^rm basis. ' 

Project ^participants were relativ'Sely undejemployed, unskilled and working for low 
wages, if wording at all, when enrolled. Efforts of the employment division were aimed' cit 
ennancing the productivity and employability of disadvantaged wt^rkers and d^irectly aiding 
th^ic job placement. Thus, indicants of project success can be seen as decreases in * 
unemployment over time, coupled with increases in wage and skill leve^^ Short-term and 
long-range emplovmerit- success will be Reviewed in light of the goals of the project.' 

^mblayment at Proiect Termination ' . * 

^T«h$ employment service at Crossroads functioned to place an individual in a job 
"with potential for mobility. Unfortunately, the reality of job openings arid the sTclU level 
of the participants kept tf^is goal in the realm of theoi^y fo/ many. Still, a^^hort-term em- 
ployment impact ' IS noticeable when we cotnpare rele^vant variables at Int^k^ and at 
terminatK^ fr^ the project. Tables 2,3, and 4 can be viewed as a summary statement of 
e short-?ange impace of employment ^ervicfes provided during- Crossroads, and off^r a • 
mparison with a participant's pre-project status. ^ • * • 




Table 2 reveals that at time of intake, approximately 56%W)f the participants w^efe 
loyed. Of these, almost two-fifths wer6 both unemployed and out of school. In 
i^ty Jpon project termination, unemployment decreased to approximately 30%--which 
mclude^i'an unknown proportion who were enrolled in school. Perhaps the most significant 
comparispl^ is that between favorably terminated participants and their project intake 
statistics. H^re we find the employm^ent percentage at termination (87%) to be twice as* 
large as employment at intake (44%) . Participants who receive a favorable termination 
from Project Crossroads ate those who have been successful in obtair^lng and holding em- 
ployn\6nt while WroUed .* Although there may be a history of one, two or three job refer- 
rals^ b'efore a successful placemerrt, almost 90% of the Favorabl^s are employed as, they 
leave Crossroads. In contrast, only 10% of the Unfavorabl^s were employed on terminatloa. 

. . ^ ; • 4, ^ 

4Set as a goal for the entire Manpower Division of the Department of Labor. Manpower Re - 
port of^the President, U.S. Government Printing Office, March 1970. 
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.TABLE 2. COMPARISON BETV^EN EMPLOYMENT AT INTAKE AND IfPON 
TERMINATION FROM" PROJECT CROSSROADS FOR ADULT 
^ PARTICIPANT SAMPLE 



4. 





'EMPLOYMENT 


TIM? OF 


, . TIME OF^TERMINATION 






. STATUS ' 


INTAKE 


• TOTALS* 


Favorabl p** 


Unfavorable 








No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


tNo. PeFcent 


No. 


Percent 




V 


VES* * , 


59 


44! 03' 


88 


70.40 


85 87.64 


3 


10.72 






Student ^ 




• 8.21- 










/ 

/ 
/ . 


f 




. J • 

Non-* 
student 


/ 

48 


35.82 


/ 






V 


•/ 




NO / * " 


75 


55.98.- 


3-7 

* 


29.60 


12 ■ 12.38 


25 


•89.29 


/ 


% 


Studei^t 


2«' 


17.17 




* 






X 




\ 


'^Non- 
student 


I 

52 


1 

38.'8l 


125 




97 


28 ■ 


1 


i i * 
• 


*Includes Both Full-time and Part-time Employment. 






/ 




**-Significant at*thfe 


.01 Level (chi-square) 












]^ Wages also in<5reased between intake and termination. Table 3Teveals increases, 
particularly in the $^2.75 per hoUr and over category. "Since the greatest* increase iS m the 
upper. wage categories;^ wage increases cannot be attributable sglely to increases m the 
minimum wage. ^For some participants, increases reflect increasing skill 8n the job and 
length. of employment^ This is particularly true for those individuals who were em^ployed 
at intake and who did not find jobs through Crossroads. There is the $trong/()robability 
that the project's assistance in having the^ charges against a participanf nol-prossed, as 
well as providing less tangible si^portive services', was atna/dr factor in their employ- 
ment success. For a.' number of Crossroad^ participants'*, steady employment was main- 
tained fortbe first tifae, and, at a higher ^age than in previous positfcyis.' It is interest- 
ing thaB^fbr those participants who were.employed during drossroads^ wages were not 
dramatically differeht'for, favorable arid unfavorable termiriations; wages after termination, 
in contract, differ/markedly between the two groups. • . ^ • ' * ' 

\ . TABLE 3. COMPARISON BETWEEN- Wage AT INTAKE AND AT 

TERMINATION FROM PROJECT CROSSROADS FOR AD.ULT PARTICIPANT SAMPLE 



'I 



I 

Y 

i 





. TIM^P' OF 


TIME OF TERMINATION 


. AVERAGE PER ' 


' ■ INTAKE 


TOTAL* t 


Favorable** 


Unfavorable 


•HOUR WAGE* 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


,$'1.26-1.75 


67 


55^'37- 


47 


45.63 


40 


44V44 


7 


53.85 • 


^1.76-2.25. 


44 


36.36 


36 


• .34.95 


j2 


. 35.55 


4 


■ 30. '77 


$2.^'6t2.75 


^9 


8.26 


11 


* 10.68 


10' 


11.11 


I.,,- 


7.69 


$2.76+ . 


1 


.83 


• • 

^9 


1 8.74 


. 8 


8.89 


1 ■ 


7.69 



*Average -Per Hour Wage is Estimajted 1^ the Use of Relative Weights 
Given for the^ Proportion of Tinie Worked in P&rticular fobs During the . 
Year Preceding Crossroads Intake and* During Participation Period. 
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This goes along witH our findings in Table 4: the skill level of employment for 
favorably and unfavorably terminated participants was relatively similar in all skill cate- 
gories* Willie there was some improvement in skill level from.intak-e, the project e^pears 
to have affected wages more than it^id skills. N© doubt, ir\ certain cases, increased 
wa^es were concurrent with.increaseti skills. Yet, it is more likely that the' employment 
service avoided placing participants in the lower paying positjions and made referrals to 
the 'higher paymg jobs, without effective true skill change. 



TABLE 4. COMPARISON BETWEEN SKILL LEVEL AT INTAKE AND AT 
TERMINATION FROM PROJECT CROSSROADS FOR ADULT 
PARTICIPANT SAMPLE 



SKILL LEVEL 




TIME OF 
IWTAKE - 


TIME OF TERMINATION 


TOTAL** 


Favorable** 


Unfavorable 


, No. 


Percent 


No.- 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


• — «- 

Unskilled 


.37 . 


61.66 


57 


50.00 


47' 


48.96 


10 


■55.55 


, Semi-skilled 




■ il-.66' 


40 


35.09 


34 


35.42 


6 


33.33 


Skilled . , 


4 


6.66^ 




7\89 


8 


6.44 


1 


5.5? 


Clerical- 


















office 


* 




8 


7.02 


. -7 


7.29 


1 ' 


5.5,5 

Jtt 


*Not Regarded 



















We nave not included^any figures on percent *of tim'e employed during Crossroads, 
since this figure doesn'J: accpunt for Vime spent in' repeated referral intervLew.s until "prop- 
er" placement was found.. What the short-range employment statistics have shown is that 
participaijjts terminating the project are more likely to be employed } in e higher skilled . 
position and for •higher wages, than they were upon entering the project. Because empjioy- 
menjt is by definition r.efated tb the finaPparticipant evaluation of favorable or unfavorable, 
45erhaps a more meaningful Indicant of {Project ^employment* success is over the "long- 
ratige" period of one year following project ternfinat ion . 



Employment After^'Yerminat ion * * 

r9llow-up employment^ inforjnation was gathered on 134 participants. 5 Each parti-^ 
cipant ha<^ been away frqm the project for at least six months. Calculations bSsed^upon'a 
full, year\f earnings and employment were estintated by weighted averacfes extended over a 
l2-(nonth period.^ It was^the unanimous agreei^ent ofthe Cros*%roads staff fl^at employ- 

^merkt xnfornjation given by former participants in follow-up interviews wou^ bte valid. But 
a posi5ible4?ias introduced through the follow-up interviews was that indtJi^iduals wfio were 
reached for*folIt)w-up may represent the more stable population. Still, this' dpes^not under- 
cut the fact that Project Crossroads might have been in some way'responsible and 'support- 

• ive . ' , ? ' « ' , 

Participants were asked many questions regarding employment during follC)w-up in- 
terviews. Table 5 is quite revealing, comparing steady employment prior to and after ter- 
mination from Cro^roacfls. One year after pro jecf termination, over half of all the ^ 

■■■"^ - . • ' • ' ■ ■ ■ 

^All results ate based on t}}e fo^j^ow-up^sam-ple. tf was found via cross-tabulations,^ that 
'this group did^not differ markeoly fjom the larger sample on any relevant group character- 
istics. # *^ * - 

^ i - • * ' 

'^A more detailed*-<5x*planation i$ found in the cost-bencfft study of Project Crossroads. 
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participant sample had been emfiidyed for at least 80% of the year. This should be com- 
pared to the. only one^third having been employed 80% of the year prior to project entrance. 
This gain in steady employment after project termination is. really a gain "for those favor- 
ably terminated; Unfavorables rema'in relatively unemployed. 7 



TABLE COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF YEAR EMPLOYED 
PREVIOUS TO.PROJECTi CROSSROADS ENTRANCE AND PERCENTAGE OF 
YEAR EMPLOYED ONE YEAR FOLLOWING TERMINATION 



0 

PERCENT OF 


ONE YEAR 
PRIOR TO 
PROJECT. 
CROSSROADS 


• f 

ONE YEAR AFTER TERMINATION 


YEAR 


Time of Intake 


Total**. 


Favorable** 


Unfavorable 


■ EMPLOYED* 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percejit 


0- 19 ; 


.31 


23. 14 


41 


30.61 


24 


23.09 


'l7 • 


56.68 


20- 39 


' 29 - 


21.65 


9 


6.73, 


■6 


5.78 


3 


10.00 


40-'59 


19 


/ 14.19 

* * 


5 


■ 3.74 


3 


■ 2.90 , 


2 


6.68 


60- rg- 


14 


10.46 


■10 


7.47 


9 


■8 .-66 


1 


, . 3.34 


80- 89, 


6 


4.48' 


12 


8.96 


10 . 


9.62 


2 


*^.68 


;^90-iao 

♦ * 


35 , 


26.12 


. 57' 
134 


42.54 


52 


- 50.00- 


5 


l6.67 


TOTAL 


134 






io4 




30 


^ .1 



^*Full- anci Part-time. -v • 

. **Signlflcant at .01 level (chi-square) , 



To some*extent, increased age is related to increases in percent bf time employed: 
the older the participant, the more likely he is^ to be working for a greater percent. of time 
both prior to aiid after termination from Crossroads* ^When we hold age constant, we finc(.^ 
that 17% of the 1.8-year olds are employed .over 80% of the year prior to Crossroads, while 
39% of this group empli^yed over 80% of the year after Crossroads,. And, when we ac-* 
count for increased age by comparing 20 year old "priors" with 19-year old "afters, "^ we 
still find an increase in employment m the "after'**group (17 perc^nta^ge point difference). 
This appears t-o rule out increased age as a determining variable.^ Finally, while increases 
lr\ educational attainment would ^e ordinarily expected to have an effect on employment, 
status over a 12-month period, this is not a factor in the present analysis since only 
youths engaged m full-time employment are. compared in the pre- and post-project periods. 
In short, increase in time employed over a period pf one year following project termination 
appears related to services provided by Crossrocids. • , * 
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When we cpmpare favorable and unfavorable terminations, the^feffects of the proj- 
ect ape eve^i rfiore apparent: approximately 60%.*of those favorably terminated were em- 
loyed for more than four-fifths of the' year foljowing termination, while only 23% of tho$e 
favorably terminated were emplc3yed for the same period^ Since recidivism and sentenc- 
ing would hot automatically lower an individual's percentage of time employed (the formula 
IS based oh time available for employment), v^re cannot attribute the difference to an in- 
dividual' s unavailability for employment* ' , ^ 



"7 Since our early figures are estimates, having been arrested and/ or sentenced does not 
spuric>usly deflate statistics* Estimates are based upon time available for work. 

12 .' • • ' ^ ^ 
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In short, we feel comfortable in our finding that enrollment in Project Crossroads 
and termination with a favorable recommendation is related to a substantial increase in 
steady employment over the- year following Crossroads termination. 

A cfheck on the chronology of post-project employment reveals that for those favor-* 
ably terminated participants who held jobs upoq- Crossroads termination,, almost all were 
working in a non7Cro§sroads job within four months after Crossroads termination. Thus, 
we are led to be^ieve^that the\ routine of work, as well as such Intangibles as sfelf-confi- 
^dence and increased aspiration derived from the Crossroads experience, tend to k^ep an 
ihdividual employed after the official relation^hipj With Crossroads is ended. 

Wage increases parallel our employment findings . Although the estimated Average 
wage* -per hour one year following termination is much higner than for pne year prior to en- 
trance, the increase falls to our favorably terminated group (Table 6) . While only 6% of 
those employed prior to intake received over $2.26'per hour, approximately 33% of the 
favorable termiiiation? were* receiving this. wage. No doubt, time spent on the job and in- 
flation all have their part to play in increased earnings. The cbst^-benefit study will have 
more to say on this matter and will not be discussed >^e. Still, our comparison between 
favorably and unfavorably terminated participants leads us tb believe that if natural 
changed (such as'inflation and increased age) were important variables in this matter, 
they would have affected the unfavorably terminated group to a lar^r degree. If increased 
time 'employed contributes to higher wages,* then Crossroads is to some measure respon- 
slble* .In short, individuals who are considered "successes Project Crossroads, and 
terminate with a favorableVecommeridation, are more likely to be receiving higher wages 
for their work than are project "non-successes," /-^ ' ' ; 



TABLE 6. COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED AVERAGE WAGE PER HOUR 
RECEIVED AT\INTAK!e AND ONE YEAR FOLLOWING ' , 

/' PROJECT' CROSSROADS PARTICIPATION - ' 



AVERAGE 
WAGE 


1 




f ■ • . ■ _ . V ■ . , 
. WAGE ONE YEAR FOLLOWtNG PROJECT 


WAtit , 
AT INTAKE 


total** 


Favorable** 


Unfavorable 




No. ■ 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. - 


Percent 


. 0-$I.OO* 


*13 


' . 9.70 


39 

* 


'. 29. U 


, 23 


- 22. i2'' • 


16 ; 


53.34 


■$1.01- 1.25 














■/- 




1.50 


■ 20. 


14.93 


2 


1.50 


2 


. 1^93 




it— . 


Sl.Sl- 1.75 


47-, 


35.08 


15 


1 1 .,20 


11 


10.58 


"? 


13.34 


$1.76- 2.00 


• 2,7* 

w _ ■ 


■ 20.15 


19 


14.18s 


U| 


^ 1I.43 


4 


13.34 . 


$2.01- 2.25 


17 


12.69 


22 ,. 


16.42 


'l8 


17.31- 


4 


13.34 


$2.25- 2.50 ■ 


8 


5.97 


15. 


11.20 


^3 


- 12'.50 - 


2_ 


.6.67' 


$2^- 2. 75 




' • .75 


6. 


. : 4.48 


. ; 6 


5.77 






$2*. 76- 3.00 


1 


7 

.75 


9 


'^.6.72 




8.66 


■1 




$3.01+ 






7 

t 


5^32 


7 


6.75 




i 


'>;_TOTAL 


134 




134 


•11 : 


104 




30 





*Comprised Mainly of the Unemployed. 
**Significant at the .01 level (chi-square) . 
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S U M M A R 

The quantitative d^ta on the employment of adult participants followed tor. a year 
after project termination reveals: 

1. The percent of individuals employed at project termination is.* 
nearly tvyice as great ^3; thpse employed at project intake. |) 

^ ' ^ " « * ' ' . 

2. Upon termination from Project Crossroads/ wages and,3kill 

level of job pe/formed had increased over measilFes taken at project 

entrance. ' ... 

♦ / 

3. Project participants are more likely to be steadily employed 
during the ye^r following proje.d^ termination than prior to enrollm'ent. 

4. Wage comparisons reveal th^t increases occur after Crossroads • 
termination--and these increases appear related more to job factors than 
non-job-related ones.. 

"\ ^ 

5. All positive findings are a^fr^ibu table to the grouR of favorably 
terminated 'participants . 

V These findings tell what one can expect from project participants in the employ- 
ment sphere after termination. What it also highlights i-s th^ small group of unfavorably 
terminated individuals.—those project "failures"— who will most^Ukely continue to ';fair' 
after project termination. The concluding chapter of this paper hopes to speak to the 
problems of this group. , ' * • 
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IV. .PROrECT IMPACfT O'N^ RECIDIVISM " ^ 

% * * , * . ' 

..A defendant before the criminal court is a "lo^er" in many wa^ys. Perhaps his mere 
presence in the^courtroom, a testimony to the f^ct that, guilty or not, he has not suc- 
ceeded in .avoiding the differential seleotivity-of police arrests, Ubels him a loser at the 
outset. If he is found innocent of the charges pending, or no action is pressed by ^he- 
.prosecutor, he retains a permanent arrest record. If he is adjudicated guil'ty of pleads 
guilty, he then^cquire^ a conviction record and the imposition^of a "rehabilitative'.' , , 
m^asi^e. *His new4abel of "priminal" Vill then function to negatively influence his econ- 
omic and social future. ^ . * v • • 

• * ' 

We have already documented that Project Crossroads increases employment stabil- 

/ity,. wages, and skill levels for participant? — specifically, for tho&e who terminate with a 
favorable recommendation. In the present chapter we attempt 4:o 'explol:e the impact the 
project has on variables related to the justice system (case backlog and factors of time, 
expense, ar)d personnel) and the participant's "legal" futu^re (police record and re'ctdivism) 
Comparisons with a control sample liave been made wherever relevant and possible. ^ 

■ • • ' - . ■ . ■ ' . «, ' 

Note on First Offender Adult Status 

' ' "-^ ; ^ ' 

Fron\a sociological perspective, as well as a rehabilitative one, the notion that \ 
Ihe participants -enrolled in Piroject trossroarfs are fir's t offenders is misleading. Tech- 
nically, they have np previous adult conviction record in Washington,. D. C. (any previous 
juvenile record not involving^^institutionalization for delinquency was disregarded)'. Real- 
istically, the probability oi an extensive juvenile record is hign. In*short, the "first of- 
fender" label is an artifical^one, more meanihgful fior administrative purposes than for re- 
habilitative ofles. Although this researcher is not impractical .enough to negate the^heed ^ 
for distinctions which keep»'a system operating, as oije cfitgrion for project acceptance it 
^s more related to working with the court than it is to working with the «parti6^ipant. A^true. 
first^offendel: at 19, 24, or 30 years Of age, is a different person than the "first offender" 
und^ 18 years of age with an extensive juvenile delinquency history. In short, project 
entrance criteria should be rethought in terms' jQf the '-Rehabilitative, a^ opposed to the 
court administrative, function.. . ' ^* - . ' ^ ^ 

u 

Disposition of Original Ch^rqgior Adult Sample 

A number of adjudicatory* alternatives are open t9 the individual charged in adult * 
courfcr nol-pros (prosecution ^declined) , dismissal for want of prosecution, acquittal, or 

^guilty. The "nol-pfos" category is desirable for the partidipant becauset^it can (1) pre- 
clude a possible adjudication of guilty t>r involvement and consequent sentencing, (2) 
shorten court time, and (3) avoid the/eocial and economic liability of a, criminal record. 
The court's advantage in working with the project lies with the redubtions in hearings and 

.trials when a simple "nol-pros" decision can be^tnade upon a favorable Crossroads rec- 
ommendation. . • ^ 

\ „ . * * 

When we look at Table 7, it is obvious that par^cipants who terminated Crossroads 
with a favorable recommendation were nol-prosSed three times as often as the control 
sample (99%' versus 33%)* Since this form of adjudication was consistent for approximately 
,all of the Favorables, a closer look must be had at-the Unfavorabl/&s#. Here we find a sim**- 
ilarity with our control sample. Less than one-third of the Unfavorables' cases are nol- , 
pressed, although a relatively higher nugiber of them than of the controls are subsequently 
dismissed Or acquitted (15%). Although dismissal is a favorable' findii;ig for the defendant; 
court time has still been tied up in case processing. The probation, prison, and fine_ 
categories represent dispositions for guilt, which become responsible for approximately 
34%. (or more, since we have a large "unknown" gap) of those unfavorably terminated and 
32% of the control group. Thus, the financial and managefial burden of rehabilifratiorNtia 
these techniques are necessitSited for on^-third of those controls ^andiunf a vorably termin- 
ated partficipants who appear before the court. Table 7 also reveals that imprisonment- is - 
infrequently used, while probation is heavily relied upon. 

15 ' . # 
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Statistics on dismissals and acquittals oUviate the fact that hearings, jury trials 
and -court trials have had to take place bef(?re reaching these deeffeions. More apparent is' 
the burden on the adjudicative mechanism for cases found guill^ by plea or trial coupled ^ 
with t|ie rehabilitative efforjts of**probatioft ahd^prispn. In other words, a favorable termin- 
ation from Crossroads appears to significantly'alter charge adjudication and subsequent , 
dispositidn-r-having its effect on both the participant and thi court.. 

• Although the accompanying cost-benefit, study mea'sures financial saviitgs for the 
court and society, the program's impact on participant attitudes was not measured. It^is 
hypothesized that the willingness of the court to explore alternatives and act in good 
faith with project recomm'endations does a great deal not only to the court's "ipfiagd" but 
the fclient's -attitude toward the legal system. • , * 

Adlilt Recidivism 

Perhaps the most dramatic positive finding related, to th^ project's legal "success" 
criteria is the reduction in recidivism for fts favorably terminetjd participants. According 
to Table 8, overall recidivism (defined in this study as "rearrest") for the Favorables was 
20. 13%, while for the Unfavorables and Controls it was over twice as high. When we 
pombine all project participants, we s'till find a difference of 14% between participants 
'and Controls who recidivate within 15 months after initial arrest^. 

i 

r TABLE 8. COMPARISON OF PARTICIPANT UNIVERSE AND CONTROL 

SAMPLE RECIDIVISM WITHIN 15 MONTHS OF INITIAL ARREST* 





TOTAL 


SAMPLE** 


- RECIDIVISM* 




SAMPLES 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


. .Participants 


» 












Total 


200 - 


100 


00 


• 59 


29. 


50 


Favorable ' 
• 


149 


74 


50 


30 


20. 


13 


Unfavorable 


51' ■• 


• 25 


50 


29 


56. 


65 


Controls 


107 


100 


00 


46 


■.43. 




*Data Obtained from Metropolitan Pol'-ice" Records . ^ , 
**Significant at the .05 level (chi-square) . 



To this figure must be added a qualification. AlthougK the control sample matched • 
the participant sample on group characteristics, an ex-post facto 3tratifica^on of the 
samples for the 'age variable reveled an important dissimilarity: approximately 60% of 
the participant sample wa's between 18 and 19 years old, while only 52%^of the. control 
sample fell between these ages. Since our data reveals that 18 and 19 year olds are more 
likely to recidivate than the Older age group, an, age adjustment for recidivism resulted in 
a difference between the participant and control group which is approximately 17%. <The 
new control recidivism rate being 46.73%.) While other factors in addition to age are re- 
lated to recidivism^, it was f^lt.that as criteria for; enrollment in. Crossroads, hge was am 
^important variable upon which to stratify the groups. ■ . / . : . 

. ' In short, tl\ere is little dojabt that recidivism in Wcishington, D.C. , withih ^ 15- 
month period following initial arrest was markedly lower for ^arycipantg'who were. 
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favorably terminate^ from the project. While 57% of the 'unfavorable terminations recidi- 
v^tedf, only ZOXpi the favorable terminations did. Although littie can be said for reat- 
*rests outside Washington, D.C. , there is no reason to assume that such rates- vvould be 
diflerenf fQ|r the participant and^ control Samples. ' * - f 

It was interesting to discover that for the control sample, .recidivism was almost 
as high for those on probation (46%) as for those who were imprisoned (57%) , When we 
looked at recidivism-by-disposition for our Unfavorafeles, we found: 40% ^f those receiv- 
ing a- nol-prcte Recidivated, a^ did 40% of the dismissals, and 50%^of those on probation. 
Althoug^h figui\jps are too small to offer definitive'conclusions, the ^fectivQness tif- proba- 
tion as it now exists in deterring recidivism must be que.stiOnecl, < , * ^ ' 

Similarities between Unfavorables and Cortbro^s'a'lso exist ijni-the,distribution of re- 
cidivism over time. -Forty-one {Percent of the reoidivism among Unf^vorables'occurs within 
three months after initial arrest;^ the poDportiort for Controls over the same period is 50% 
(table 9). Since in many ways the befc^^ior of the unfavorable participant Sample is sim- 
ilar to that of tlie control sample—'project errroUment .having little apparent effect on be- 
^havior-*-the abUiV/ either to "screen-in" candidates with whom the^ Groa^ro^Ads approach 4 
'will be s^uccessful or to..provide additional and/or intensive ,pr.(jject services^ tpr those w^o 
cannot "make it" in th^ existing program 'is critical to future'^35QlJ^qnstration projects withe 
the recidivism concern. ..Also, sihce the t^ndencyt^ recidivate^* at lea^Jt-'foj:. Favorable^s? 
was helgl^ in check during Cro'ssr6ads supervision, the d'esirabihty of 'su'ddenK ^s'opptDsed 
to gradual, termination fpm future projects s^ouJld be evaluated. , ImpUcatiqn^a f Or program 
alterati^)n and'paFticipaot'sGreerxijig will te, jriade in tft^opclSdin.g sectipn of t>iis paper. 



'* TABLE, 9/ CQ^VIPARISOX.OP-PARTICIPANT UNIVERSE AND CONTftO^ - ^ 
* SAMPLE/l^ECIDIVfSM DURING^- AND AFTER TflE PROJECT^ 



• * 


'Y' TOTAL 
r ' RECIDI^Sl^ 


I 1.-1 1 . ' ^ 

"'EECIDIVISM' • 
WITHIN PRO-IECT * 


■REClIilVISM -• 

' AFTER Protect' 


(0-3 months') \, 


{4-]?5 moQths) 


:'No. 'Percent ' 


Nc* . ^rcent 


No^ , .Percent • 


* Participajfiis'--;- 

'•favorable' 
*. ' > ^ 

Unfavorable ' 

Controls 
».t ^ 


V t ~^ — ^""^ — 

5'2' . '29. S\) 
'• . * . ' % 

,30. 2Q.13 

* . . 

-V29 56.65 
-4-3.36 

' <*'/ • 


17 ' 28.81 ^ 
5 ' 16.67 ' • 
12 • 41.38, 

'"23.' 50.«0 


«42 ■ 71.1^ 
25 83. ■33'., 
.17 _ 58.62 

23 '■ 50.00 



Although tAere.ar^ interesting cfuest^ons to be askfed about tfie-repetition of certain 
'offenses, it was decided that ?nost of .these were tangential t-o bur maiVi Qoncern.' The^ 
charges for which participants are brought before the court and into the project should be * 
noted in Table 1Q,» . In cornparispn wi):h rearrest changes, '^wl observe a slight rise in rear**, 
rest for thelmore serious offense categories; robbery, burglary, assault; and narcotics. ^" 
It is interesting to nbre the relatiVely large number of dfsordetly conduct charges iipon re-^ 
.arrfestr. \Vhether this is 'a question of minor indiviciual misconduct or police harrassment 
is drfficult to assiBSs. • - ** : ^ '\ • ' \ 



TABLE 10. Original charge- and rearrest charge for 

* PARTICIPANT UNIVERSE ' 





■ origina: 


L 'arrest 


• rearrest 


^ CHARGE 


.No. 


Peroent 


No. - 


Percent 

• 


' '-Natcotics 


2 


1.00 


■"3 


5.08 


Larceny * , 


.122 ■ 


61.09 ' 


13 


22, or • 


•Assault 


4 ■ 


2.00 • 


4 


6 ..7'9 


Disorcjerly^ Qonduct 


t', 






..8.47 ' 


Auto Offenses ^ 


3-5 

J 


■ 17. 5Q 


8 - . 


13, •56' 


Robbery ' *^ • T 






8 


' 13.56 


•^raud ' • 


5 


2,50. 


2 ' • 


3,39 


Burglsi:;^., . ^ 




^ • ■ . 
,1.50 


7 


. 11. -86 


Weapons pffe;ises 


* *• 6 V 


3.00 • 


' , • 3 


5. 08 


• Prostitution-* Procurihg 
"'Destroying /Pfoperty 


* 4 

" 7 . 




3 ■ 
1 


5. ,08 
1,69 




< 

,. 7 -N 




-1 . 


1.69, 


Stolen Property- 


.1.0 


5.od.- 






^ .'. Qfeher Misderae^hors 


2 .. . . 


1.00 : - 


1 


•1.69 


T0TAt ' v • " . ■ • 


2ob--- ' 


.,.1.00% 


v 59 


.100%- ■ 



: -Tu^(3fflile Recidivism- ' " ^' " i-/'^ - * > • , " * ' , ' 

Although juvenile fiarticiparit^. .were, not foUoVv-ed-up with interviews ^ recidivism 
(iata was obtained. from the Research Division pf the Juvenile, Court.* A control samplie was 
taken .(^ii^ll^ki^d in Section iti arid'toUowe^ ia,the cpi^fj records 'for recidivism. Jn the 
course cJf \th.eoking Juvertile'^C'ourt records for pairticlpantS/ it was disDoveiifed -that 57,78% 
^^.Were first offenders .at enrollment h\it A2jtZ% had had pr^vio.us U,eHnquehcy records. Some 
**of the lattec 'youths had heen knpwingly.' admitted. .to th^ project in the absence bf eligible**** 
|irst offenders re£err.ed by the court;\in mapy other qa$es/ .howev^er, preViaUs histories 
WerVuxiljiiawn avproject intake, v • ■ "^*'^* , • ' ; " • • 

• in ord^ to' obtain a valid comparison, the. control sample (all of whom were fir-st 
.offenders) was compared with the tme fir&t-6fferiid,er ^uvenile^ participants. The result was 
y an^absence oj any noticeable .difference iri recidivism: over a.. l^S^mpnth. period there was a 
* 26.5^% recidivism for, first offender 'P^ticipants ^.^nd'2'S.*8% fpt Coniirol^. A chronological 
.evalHatibn, dividing i;eci4iyisjm. intg^hr§e-moi\^^^ .also ^hibits no substantial 

diffferenc^ betWcdn thq^group^^. .*Tllju%, ii^ appears tHat'^J^edt Crossroads had no special 
^ elfect on the recidivls'm ratfe 6t juvenil^ p^rtlcipants", * " " 



( 



Although th^ was no decrease in recidivism^ it is still possible to learn from the 
behavior "Of the totaljuvenile sample at 5 particular point in time.^ Here we find that while 
28% of^th^true first offenders recidivated, 61% of those with a previous record did. In 
.other vyords, there appears .to be a strong tendency to recidivism for individuals mth a pre- 
vious record. For both first offenders and those with an arrest record,- about 5i% of all, 
recidivism occurs within the three months after arrest. It might be worthwhile tor future 
programs to consider efforts directed at a younger juvenile population, in a;ilesf ^prk- 
oriented context, in order to deteV the onset of a delinquency career pattern. J I 

^ I 

* SUMMARY • 

Apr.^trial diversion program not only'dttempts to channel the accused offender* 
away from court processing and into a program of employment, training, counseling, and' 
reinedial education, it a^^o attempts to deter the first offender from recidivating. In as- 
sessing the impact of Reject Crossroads on legal variables* and comparing the participant 
group' with a controlj&ample, it was found that for adults: ' \ 

a. ^pecidivism was substantially decreased for the participant 
group (v^^h^n corApared with a control sample), ihe decrealse being at- 
tributable, to the favorably terminated participants. 

/ \ 

rx» participants terminated with a favorable recommendation to 
the courtsMre in altnost every case "nol-prossed. " Of those termin- 
ated with an "tinf avorable recommendation, only one-half of the group 
was-^ol-pfos^ed^ di^mi^ed^ or acquitted , ~ — - — — — 



c. Unfavorably terminated participants mirror the Controls in 
terms of adjudication of^charge, time of rearrest, and p'ercent^of re- 
^-.cidivism. • 
^ * * ' 

d^. Recidivism appears to entail a progression to more serious 
crimes. * , 

When we explored. the juveniie statistics, we discovered this: 

a . Project participation did not d-ecrease recidivism fes cpm- 
pared with a fcbntrol group). 

b. A previous arrest'record is positively related to recidivism 
within 15 months. 

Some implications of these findings will be found-in the concluding section. 



V, "PPEDICTING " SUCCESS IN CROSSROADS 



^Whenevei; we attempt to predict behavior— in schpol, at home, on the job~we are 
drawing.upon one or a set of indicants which has been observed to be related to the be- 
haviors m which we are interested, or which have air fe^dy proved valid referents. When, 
it is criminal behavior we are trying to predict, the ioQiCes can .take various forms,' de*^ ( 
pending upon one's perspective and purposes. For. example, if we start from the premise 
that characteristics of individual offenders can-be used to predict future criminal behavior, 
vve would look at personal characteristics, life histories, attitudes, and self-cohcepj:ions» 
If we start froifi the premlse^^t this behavior is part of a life-style of individuals, we 
would focus on modes of crimi^ial operation^ stiuatibns in which offenses occur, sub- 
cultural hovm§^ etc. Thirdly, 'if we adhere to the assumption that^crl^Tiinality related to 
conditions ai^ procesjfees by which behaviors beqome 'defined as criminal, we would ex- 
plore the dlffWential handling of different types of individuals by the police, prosecutors, 
and the courts. 

^ ' ' ^ ^ • ^ ' • 

Although Project Crossroads was designed, to iqcus on offender characteristits, the 
relevancy of the other approaches cannot be overlooked in the present section. Still, what 
we are' focusing upon are personal variables which appear to bear some relationship to ' ^ 
favorable termi^nation from the program, and non-recidivism. The present section tr-eats* 
these variables individually, exploring cumulative, effects whenever relevant amd feasible. 

It has already been shown that Crossroads h^s reduced recidivism* and increased 
-em^ioyniem , ^ w^ages , and JxAr-sktliievei^ ov e r a 15 - month period, '¥et,-^^smatf percenT^ 



age of participants do not work out favorably in the program and repidivate within the year 
after initial charge.- In order to make the present project more effective in terras of its 
choice of future participants, the present section explores "success "-related variables. 

Indicants.of Favorable. J^roiect Termination , ^ ' . J 

Of the adult participant sample of 134, 22% were unfavorably terminated. In other 
VN^ords, utilizing Ihe criteria for "successfyr' termination established by the project, tl^e 
program did not "reach" pne-'fifth of the total group^ Recidivism during the project, un- 
willingness to obtain and hold a job, lack of effoft'^o maintain "stable family and social 
relationships, chronic uncooper$ttivene&s with counselors, and abscoridance were, singly 
6v in combln'ation, grounds for their unfavorable termination from th'e project and return ,to 
the normal Adjudication process. On the other hand, 78% of the sample performed satis- 
Jactorily in the project, were terminated favorably, and weise uecommended for favorable 
cotirt acti'on 6n their pending charges. ^ ' 

There can be.no doubt that individual motivation plays a key rQle;in program suc- 
cess. Although motivation \yasn*t measured, the project attempted to provide incentives: 
a nol-prossed charge, a Job suited for the individual, and '^.close^elationship with a 
counselor, genuinely concerned with the participant's future. Family 'situation and other 
intery^ing variables were also not quantified. The following discussion wi\l focus/on the 
information derived from q,uantitative records cpmpleted by staff persbnneK J / ^ 

. •* ■ • . ' , •■ 

*" • ' * ' * ' ' 

Employmertt Variables ' 

There is little doubt that a participant's work history is related* to a favorable 
termination from the project (Table 11), lho%e participants employed at intake were fan - 
more likely to receive a favorable termination from Crossroads than were the unemploye<l.- 
As ghown in Table 11, approximaitelv^ 90% of all participants vvho were employed at intake 
received a favorable termination from the project. In addition, those pahicipants w,ho , 



*To a staWstically significant degree (.01 le^^el on chi-square).' 



v/ete relatively steadily employed during Ah year prior to CrossroVdp enrollment (i.e. ; 
^more than 60% of the year), as well as those who had been employed in skilled or semi- 
skilled positions and those receiving higher wages ($2.25 plus per hour), were more likely 
to perform successfully m the project.- Although self-support appears related to favorable 
termination, the indeterminate group of student participants who performed B^ccessfully 
cloud this finding. 

* - • ' 

^ TABLE 'l 1 . EMPLOYMENT AND TYPE OF TERMINATION FROM ^ 
CROSSROADS FOR ADULT PARTICIPANT SAMPLE 





"FAVORABLE 
TERMINATION* 


UNFAVORABLE 
TERMINATION**" 


EMPLOYMENT 


No. 


Percent 


.No. 


Percent 


— , V 

Source of Support at Intake^ 






] 




S^lf ■^ 

Parents 

Spouse 

Other gtelatives , ' 
. Other. ' ( ) 

\ 


43 
'47 
. 3 
3 

( 8) 


84*.' 

73.44 
100.00 ■ 
100.00 ; 


17 
( 5) 

m 


15.69 
26.57 


Skill Level at Intake 










Unskilled ' * . . 

Semi-skilled 

Skilled 

Not Applicable ( ) 


31 
. ■ 17 
4 

(52) 


83.79 V, 
89.48 
100.00 
• > 


) 6 
2 

(22) 


16.22 
10.53 


Averaqe Wacje Per* Hour at Intake 










$1.26-$1.50 , 

$1.51- 1.75 . *■ 

$1.76- 2. Op , , . 

$2,01- 2.25 .• " 

$2.26- 2.50 • • 

$2.51+ 

Other \ ) . • ^ . 


12 
\ 39 
21 

13 ' . 

■ K 

■ , ( -9) 


60. 00 
82.98 
' 77.78 
76:47 
100.00 
100.00 . 


8 

4 » 
( 4) 


40.00 

17.03 
■ 22.23 ^ 
•23.53 


Percentaqe of Prior Year, Employed 

at Intake . 

/t * ' * - 










. 20-i39 

40-59. 
" -60-79 ■ . 

80-99 

; < ■ • . 


21 '^^ 

21 

14 

s , 12 
'.36 


67.74 
72.41 

73f; 68 c 

85;7i 

87.80 


10 
8 
5 
2 
5 


3 5*. 26 ■ 
27.59 
26.32, - 
14.29 
12.20 


Employed at Intake - - 










Yies'- Non-s'tudent 
Yes - Student 
No - Non-student 
No V- Student 


43 
10 
32 
19 


89.59 
90.91 ' 
61.54 
82. 6L 


5 
1 

20 
4 


1.0.42 ' 
• 9.09 • 
38.47 
17.40 


._*n"= i04. 

■ **N = 30'. 
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, When we consider those parUcipaAs most likely to be unfavorably terminated, we 
find that unejnployment at intake (as well as being out of scTiooD Is an important determin- 
ant. We also find reliance on parental support and earning a relatively low wage ($1.25- 
$1.50 per hour) when working (most likely irran unskilled job) to be related to domg poorly 
in the project.' ' • # 

V 

Personal Variables ^ 

To some extent^^ work stability may be a function of age! When we observe ^je 
relationship between age and favorable termination (Table 12), we find a trend towards a 
higher project success rate with older participants. It is likely that ag^e and employment 
his.tory are related to spme degree and that the most favorable combination for success in 
C/os|sroads is older age and a background of steady employment. 
^ ' - * 

Although Table 12 shows that 82.36% (14) of the white participants received favor- 
ablecrecommendations on termination, while only 76 .53% (88) of the black participants 
did, the small number of whites in^he sample and the small difference between the groups 

^in percentage polnts^make definitive statements difficult. ,When we look at the personal, , 
characteristics which differentiate between the racial groups it becomes evident that the* 
more favorable termination ratio for whites, is attributable to a cluster of background 
characteristics which distinguish these groyps (e.g. , age, education, employment), and 
which are independently highly correlated with project success. For example, we find 
that Whites comprise the older groupof participants "(41% are over-21 years of age, com- 
pa \ e d w i Lh iA%-oi the .blaclcs);- ihey __ate_..mpr^ likfely tohave received a high school diploma 

.and/^or further education (59% versus 29%); have had a history of relatively steady employ- 
ment (41% of the whites, were employed for 70% of the y^ar or more, in contrast to 36% of 
the blacks). 'V/'' , ^ * 

It is uncertain whether sex differences are related to success in Project Crossroads: 
79% of thq^ male sample and 68% of the female participant sample were favorably terminated. 
When We look closely at what it means to bejjemale, we find: females comprise the 
younger |3»articipant group (64% were between 18 and 19 years old, compared with 59% of 
the malps); they are more likely to be supported, eittier by welfare and unemployment • 
compensation (14% versus 00% for males) or by a spouse (13% versus^'00% for males); are 
neither employ'^ nor enrolled in school at intake (68% versus 33% of males); have a poor 
employment history (9% of the females v/ere employed for a£ least four-fiflhs of the year 
priopto intake, contrasting with 35%. of the males); and haye a poor school history (23% 
com'pl^ed high schooji^'^rsus 34% of the males). In short, '^femaleness/' similar to race,r 
has^^faairtg when understood in relation to its many sex -^linked variables which are per- 1 
tinent to pl*oject performance. 

M . " • ■ ■ ■ . 

Marital status is slightly related to project success: 86% of those married were 
favorably terminated) ver3us 75% of the single group. Yet, -we find that those who are 
marjrte*^ are more often fem^ale and that age bears no relationship to marijtal status. These 
findings. are particularly interesting in view of our previous findings that (1) females are 
more likely than males to become tir^favorable terminations; and (2) age plays an important 
role in project success. The discovery that the marital state reverses the sex relationship 
and neutralizes the age factor suggests that there is something peculiar to the marital 
state, be it.personal maturity, sense of responsibi^lity, social attachment, or whatever, 
wWch exerts a strong positive i^ifluence on project performance. 

"" } ■ • • ■ * . / 

Although mentioned in conjunction with the racial and sexual variables , the im- 
portance of the school variable should be te-emphasized. Graduation from high school, is 
related fo project; success; all participants enrolled in higher education /9) were favorably 
terminated.' 
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TABEE 12. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND TYPE OF 
TERMINATION FROM CROSSROADS FOR ADULT 
PARTICIPANT SAMPLE- 





N 

' PERSONAL 


» 

■ ■ FAVORABLE 
TERMINATION* 


UNFAVORABLE 
TERMINATION** 


• 


CHARACTERISTICS 


_ No.. 


Percent 


No. ' 


"Perqei>t 


• 


Age • . . . 










ft 


19 ■ . . 
20 

21 • f 

22 . - * 

23 

24+ • 

« 


34 
27 

6 - 
5 ■ 
•■ 7 . 


72.34 
77.15 

/ 0 . W 
00 • 0/ 

7 5. .00 
. 100.00 . 
87.50 


13 
8 

A 
H 

2\ 
1 


28.27 

22.. 86 

OK nn 
^0 . uu 

10 . OH 

25.00 ■ 
. 12,. 50 




Sex 

Male . 

Female ' * . > 


t_ 

9 * 

89 • 
15. 


79.47 
68.19 


23 
7' 


20.54- 
31.82 , 




~Race^ ■ — • — ~ . 






















Black . . ^ 
. White 

Other i ) ' 


88 ; ■ 

14 


76.53 • . 
82.36 


27 
3. 


. 23.48 
17.65 




Marital Status 

Single < ' ' 
Man^ied % 
Other ( ) 


83 
" 19 
■ (.2) 


75. .4 6 
86.37 


27 
3« 


24.55 
13.64 




*N = 104. 

**N = 30. ■ - . 


* 


/ 

f 

r 




1 



rl] 




\ 



To coijclude, it is suggested that racial and sexual variablesf are related td^ suc- 
cess in Project Crossroads only to the extent to which they are related to employment and 
school variables^ The marital variable appears relevant, although an explanation as to 
why it is so is speculative. While program implications will be discussed in a later sec- 
tion, we should note that the participant characteristics Just presented tell us almost as 
much about the success of the loqal school system, as well as other social figencies prog- 
ressing to be children- and youth-oriented. " 



In(ficants of Recidivism 

We have seen that recidivism occurs both during aftd after. project termination, 
with those unfavorably terminated likely to have recidivated during .the project. Although 
it is ipiportant to ki^ow those types of individuals who work well wjLthin the project. It is 
equally important to discover those characteristics related to recidivism. Here we are 
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* interested m looking at i^^divism for the total participant sample and recidivism, after 
project'terminat^pn,- f^r the favorably terminated group. 

Table 13 reveals some general characteristic? of recidivists^ One of the most 
striking differentials shown in the table is that 38.40% of all males in the sample re- 
cidivated within a'lS-month period after project entrance, while only 18. 19% of the^e- 
males recidtvat!edl , ^This finding that male participants were far morfe rearrest-prone than 
femele participants is consistent with FB^'statistics on the sex ratio of arrested offenders./ 
» Here it is important to ke^p in ipind that an,u/iknown but undoubtedly substantial pro- 
',5^portion of differenced in the sex distributioSjj^f offenders 'is the result of cejrtain peculiar- 
ities of the criminal justice cycle. For exanl^^l^, female crimes are generally less visible 
than male crimes (e.g . /prostitution, shoplifting). In addition, the 'Victjlm"" in a crime* 
by a female is i/ery often 'an individual not considering himself one and consequently not 
filing a complaint with the police. There is also the possibility thSt statistics on the 
sex ratio of offender^ reflect differences in police handling of illegal situations. The 
point bein^ made is that just as "maleness" is related to offense type, it is also related 
to police enforcement procedures. These factors become all the more important when ite 
note that females are more likely to have dropped out of hi^h school than are males » 
twice as likely to be both unemployed and out of school at time of intake, and more. likely 
' to have been employed for less of the year prior to intake. 

The age factor, as related tovrecidivism, coincides with the findings of other 
Sadies; chronological age is a predictor of future criminality; the earlier an individual 
Is 'arrestVa, the more likely- he is to recidivate. 5* Accqrdmg to pur findings, 18- and 19- 
, year Old participants have a higher* rate of rearrest than oKJ^r youths. Unfortunately, it 
iS di/ficult'to know whether this younger group has had more^-oontact with the courts as 

]T^pnt n'ffpnHpr^nr if the Qr ouD IS "t rue" flr'gt offenders / whi ch would bear upor^ * 

criminal career patterns. . ' . ' 

The racial 'factor telU'us that 37.40% of the black participants, as opposed to 
23.53% of the white participants recidivated within 15 months. Already mentioned was 
the fact that blacks in the sample are likely to be tbe youngest members in addition to 
havmg^the j,east amount of education and regular employpfient, characteristics which are 
correlated with recidivism. as well as unfavorable project performance. Although no 
definite proof can be offered, the possibility of differential arrests made^Fhthe basis^of 
race may also account for some portion of the difference. 10 

•/ 




S 



^FBI Uniform Crime Statistics, Washington, D.C. 



9CLINARD, Marshall and QUINNEy, Richard:^ Criminal Behavior Systems , -New York; Holt, 
' Rin^hatt and Winston, 1967.^ ' / * ^ 

l^GOLDMAN, Nfiithan: The Differential ^Self^ction of Juvenile Offenders for' Court Ap- ♦ 
pearance- . National Research an(? Information Center, National Council on Crime andj 
Delinquency. ^ „ ' 
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TABLE 13. GENERAL -CHMACTERISTICS Of' RECIDIVISTS. IN 
ADULT PARTICIPATION i 



CHARACTERISqilCS 

s . 1 ' 


, NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Sex 






Male (112) 


43 


38.40% 


Female (22) 


4 


18.19 

* 


Age # 






18 years (46) 


18 


39.13 


19 years (35) 


14 


40.00 


20 years (16) 


5 


•31.25 


21 years (15) 


• 5 


33.34 


years ( o; ^ 
23 years ( 5) 


2 


2^00 






24+ ( 8) 

• # 


». 3 


37.50 • 


Race ^' 








HO 


"3 *? A r\ 
0 / . 4U 


White ( 17) 


4 . 


' 23.53 . 


Marital Status 






Single (110) ' 


42 


^8.19- 


Married (22) 


■4 


18.19 ■ 


Other ( 2) 


1 • „ 




Living Arranqements 


• 




■ Mother (35) 


',' 12 


34.29 


Father (40) ' 


19 


47.50 


Wife (5) 


1 


•20.00 


^ Relatives (15) ^ ' ' * 


I 


6.67 


Alone (19; 


7 • 


36.85 


TWO Parents (11) 


S 


45.55 


utner {y) 


2 




Place of Birth 


- 




D.C. (83) 


36 


43.38* 


South (36) 


9 . 


25.00 


West (4) 


1 


25.00 


Other '(10) 


, 1 * 




Military Training 






• Yes (14) 


■ 4 


28.58 


No (120)*^ 


43 


35. '85 


♦■Significant at^tke .05 level (chi-square) . 



0 
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Finally, matried participants are only half as likqly to recidivate as unmarried 
youths. This, is consistent wifh the finding that individuals living with a spouse' are un- 
likely to recidivate. 

It is curious tl^at individuals living alone with a mother in the house'^re less likely 
to recidivate than those living with a father. Although statistics are not* offered, there is 
the likelihood that this is a spurious relationship, accpuntable, in reality, to variables 
of employment, school enrollment, etc. * _ . 

Place of birth provides material upon which to re-evaluate the notion that migrants 
to urban areas — due to disrupted family ties and living arrangements — account tor crime 'in 
the city. While thfs might have been true 20 years ago, changing societal conditions 
have most probably altered this situation. According to our sample of first offenders, al- 
most twice as many individuals recidivate who have been bom in Washington, D. C. , as. 
com pared .wit^h those bom elsewhere. From the table we note that individuals born in 
D.C. are resRonsible for 78% of the recidivism. * • 

While military traini^ appears slightly related to recidivism ( 36% of those not 
having received military training recidivating, compared to^9% who bad received military 
training), it is likely the relationship i.s explained by the age relationship tp military ^ 
service: the older the participant, the more likely he is to have been in the military. 



School and Work Variables 

Both attending school an^/or being employed are related to non-recidivism. Of 
the pa rt i c i pant s wha^ atJlmeJDllntake , w ere-4;elth er w o rking nor onroll c d m G chool, 4 0 >3^ 
recidivated within 15 months (T^ble 14). This, compares with the recidivism rate of 26.09% 
for fuU-tifne students and with the npn-student worker rate of 33.34%. Whether this find- 
ing is due to stability^, ma^turity, or to ^erely being occupieci for some part of the day 
would be interesting to explore, but noT: relevant for our purposes. 

In addition to not being enrolled in schoal at intake', the lower an individual's edu- 
cational attainment, the more' probable hislrecidivism. According .to Table 14, high school 
graudates and those enrolled in college have a substantially lower recidivism rate (11.11% 
and 2.3.34%, respectively) than non-high'school graduates (4?%).' Thus, if being a high 
school dropout is constmed as non-success In the school system, this early lack of suc- 
cess appears related to future non-success (in employment, legal spheres, etc). Type of 
curriculum in school makes no difference in future recidlv.lsm. 

'The more steadily a partlbipanl: has worked prior to intake, the less likely he is to 
recidivate. This finding holds consistently, ^/men we. dismiss the 0-19% column in ^ 
TSljle 14 (the student population), the finding cd[nststently holds for non-steady emplo^)^^ 
ml5nt^0-60% of the year) and' continues through to steady employment (80-99%). To 6iis 
we add^cLrelatlonship between recidivism and unskilled employment, findlng'that 43% of 
the unskrlled group recidivated as compared with 3^2% of the semi-skilled. 
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TABLE 14. SCHOOL AND, WORK CHARACTERISTICS OF RECIDIVISTS IN 
^ ■ ADULT PARTICIPANT SAMPLE _ '/''»■ 














• CHARACTERISTICS ^ , 


NUMBER 


perceW 




« 


Emplfcved at Intake ^ 
Yes • 
Non-student (48) ^ 
Student (11) 
No - ' « 
Non-student (52) 
^Student (23) 


' 16 
4 

21 , 
6 


33.34 
36.37 • , 

40.39 
26.09 


« 

• m 

t 

• ♦ 


• 


Source of Support ' 
Parents- (64) 

Self (51) ' 4 
Spouse (3) - 

Welfare or: .compensation (3) 
Relatives (3) 

No information (10) * 


25 
16 



1 • 
5 


39:07 
31.38 
' — ✓ 

33.34 


• 


• 


Skill Level at Intake 
' 'Unskilled (37) 

Semi- skilled (19) » 
Skillpd (4) • r 


16 
6 


43.25 
. 31.58 






Not applicable (74) - 
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• 


t Enrolled in School at Intake 
. No (99) 

Yes " 
Full-time (28) 
Part-time (6) 
Other (1). 


37,. 

8 ^ ■ 
2 


37.38 

28 ..5 8 
33.34 


V 




Highest Grade Completed 
9th (18) • 
10th (28) - 

nth (35) ^ - 
High school graduate. (34) 
13th+ (9) \ , 
Other (10) 


8 

12 
16 
8 

1 ■ 
2 


44.45 
■42.86 
45.72 
23.53 
11.11 


• * - 


'A 

' { 


* ^ 

Percent of Year- Employed 
Prior to Intake 
0-19 (31) * 
20-39 (29) - ^ 

40-59 (19) r*-" 
60-79 (14) . V 
80-99 (41) 


* 

9 

9 
11 
- 6 
12 


29.00 
■31.03 
57^90 
42.86 
29.49 




Note on Charge " . 


> 


• 


?- 


*^ In atteiT]pt;ing to answer the question of wheth^ charge is related to recidivism/ 
caution must be exercised. When individuals are ^considered "burglars-' or "robbers" be- 
* cause ^hey have been arrested for a 'particular charge, a false impression of specialization 
is created^ It implies that criminals tonfine themselves to the'kinds of. crimes for which 
they happen to be caught'. This may or may not be true. While the "personal crime" and 
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"property crime" categories may more than likely not be committed by the same individu- 
als, patterns across criminal behaviors arise when we look intra-categorically*^e.g, , a 
"larceny-burglary" typell). We ^Iso 'fin|J- the situation Where more seriou's crimes have 
been "brbkep down" into lesser components,, which caa totally aker a charge (e,g, , bur- 
glary to larceny), Th^us, we do not feel it necessary to explORe charge statistics for pres- 
ent purposes. ' • * 

Recidivism of the Favorably Terminated 

The above findings indicate that Project Crossroads has had greater relative sue- v 
cess with participants with specific personal^and background characteristics. Knowing 
this, it becomes possible to utilize th^se indicants of project performance at an early 
stage in project participation in order to give special attention to individual needs, or to 
shape a program to be oriented towards a F^articular population. 

While some of these findings differentiate between recidivism and non-recidivism 
in general, tHe researcher thought it necessary to isolate and observe that group of in- 
tdivi^duals which could be termed "favorable-recidivists. " Although numbers^are small (22 
in total), it«was considered worthwhile to focus on those favorably terminated participants 
who recidivated within 12 months afler project termination, in order to see if an individu- 
al's functioning within the project could offer advance indicants of later failure. Char- 
acteristics for this group and for the group receiving a favorable termination but who did not 
recidivate are presented in Tables 15 and 16. . ^ 

The general characteristics associated with post-project recidivism mirror recidi- * 
vi^ts^i n gener a l . — ^ile age (y_outh)^..j:a.ce (black) 7, and marital statu^^ ^s^ingle)-^re-4;ar4r- — 
ables which appear important, we have already shown th^t they have meaning only as ^ 
they cluster with other related variables. Although the quantitative data collected in this 
report emphasizes employment and school-related variables, differences. in socio-econQm- 
ic status, family environment, and area of residence j^etween age and racial groups may 
account for some part of the findings. Employment information gathered during Crossroads 
" participation is unclear regarding post-project recidivism. While ther,e is a slight tendency 
to be working at a lower skill and wage .level, the strongest indicant of s uccess after 
Crossroads seems to be the-completion of a job training program. In order to assess the 
effectiveness of job training, per se , we looked more closely at the group of 7 receiving 
training who did not recidivate* It was startling to discover that 6 were neither employed 

'nor enrolled in school upon intake, none had received a high school diploma.or equiva- 
lency degree^ and that the group was predominantly male, black, single, and 20 years of 
age or younger. Since the combination of these characteristics usually indicate a poten- 

.tial for project and post-project failure, it appears that a successful completion of a* job 
training program is one way of securing pd^t-project success. The problem then becomes 
one of making such training available to large numbers and motivating the participant to 
start and complete §uch training* ' 



ilROEBUCK, Julieri: Criminal Typology, Springfield, Illinois; eh^rles C.' Thomas, 1967. 
* .29 
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TABLE 15. RECIDIVISTS AFTER FAVORABLE CROSSROADS TERMINATION 
COMPARED WITH NON-RECIDIVATING FAVORABLY TERMINATED ADULT 
PARTICIPANTS ON EMPLOYMENT CHARACTERISTICS* ■ 



CHARACTERISTICS 



Number of Tob Referrals During 
Crossroads 
1 
2 
3 

s ■ % ■ 

5+ 

Not Applicabj 



e ( ) 



Percent" of Tlme'Employed Dur - 
InopvCrossroads 
~0W9 ^' 
20-'39 * 
4'0-59 
60-79 , 
80-99 



Average Wage Per Hour 
During Crossroads 
$1.50- 2.00 - 
$2.01- 2.50 
$2.51- 3.00 • • 
$3.00+ 

Not Applicable ( ) 

Skill Level of Crossroads 
Positions' - ^ 
Unskilled ^ ' 
Semi- skilled 
Skilled 
Clerical 

Other or- Non-Applicable 

Training Program During 
• Crossroads 
■ Placements - No Completions 
Placements^ - One Completion 
Not Applicable ( ) ■ 



PERCENT OF 
"FAVORABLE" 
RECIDIVISTS* 



No. 



8 
3 
2 
3 
4 

( 2) 



3 
3 
1 
3 

12 



15 
• 4 
0 

r 

( 2) 



14 
7 
1. 

0 
0 



7. 
1 

(14) 



Percent 



40.00 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
.0.00 



13". 64 
13.64 
4.54 
13.64 
54.54 



75,00 
20.00 

5.00 



63.64 
r 31,82- 
4.54 



87:50 
12.50 



PERCENT .OF NON- 
RECIDIVATING . , 
FAVORABLE GROUP** 



No.- 



19 

11 
8 
2' 

-9 
(28) 



•8 

5 
-6 
13 
4-5 



44 ' 
11 
6 

' 6 
(10) 



31 
' 24 

■7 
7 

i 8) 



5 
7 

(65). 



. \ 



Percent 



38.77 
22.45 
16.33 
4.08 
18.37 



10.39 
6.49 
7.79 
16.88 
58.44 



.65.67 
16.41 
8.98 
8.96 



56.51 
36.23 
10.14 
10.14 



•41.67 
58.33 



*Twenty-two in the group. 



**Seventy-seven in the group. 



TA'BLE 16. RECIDIVISM J^FTER FAVORABLE CROSSROADS TERMINATION' 
COMPARED WITH MON^RECIDIVATING FAVORABLY TERMINATED^DCTLT: 
PARTICIPANTS ON GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 



CHARACTERISTICS 



Sex 
Male- 
Female 

Age 
18-19 
20-21 
22-23 
24+ 

A 

Race 
White 
Black 

Jr Marital Status 
. Single 
MarripH 



Place of Birth 
D.C. 
South* 
West 

Not Applicable { ) 

Living Arrangements 
Mother only. 
Father only 
Wife/Husband 
Alone 

Two parents 

Relatives 

Friends 



PERCENT OF 
"FAVORABLE" 
RECIDIVISTS* 



No. 



22. 

0 



16 
4 
1 
1 



00 

, 22 



21 

-4- 



17 
4 
1 



11 
1 
0 
0 

' 8 
2 
. 0 



Percent 



100.00*** 

000 . 



63 . 63 
18.18 
4.54 
4.54 



100.00 



95.46 
4.54 



68.17 
18.18 
4.54 



50.00 
4.54 



36.36 
9. -09 



*Twenty-two in group. ' '* 
**Sever>ty-7 seven in group. • ' 
*** Significant at the .05 level (chi-square) . 



PERCpiT OF NON- 
RECIDIVATING 
FAVORABLES* • 



No. 



62 
15 



42 
20 
10 
5 



12 
65 



61 



\ 

43 
24 
3 

( 7) 



Percent 



80.52 
19.48 



54.57 
25.96 
12.98 
6.49 



15.^8 
84.42 



79.22 
20.70 I 



61.42, 
34.29 
4.29 



18 


- 23.37 


1 


1.29 


13 


16.88 


5 ■ •. 


- 6.49 


27 


3'5.06 


10 


12.98 


3 


3.93 



S U M M A R Y 



The present section has explored those charapteristics which appear to bear some 
relationship to "success" through Project Crossroads/ either in terms of a fayor^ble termiri- 
ation or non-recidivism. We cot)clude that a number of personal and background character- 
istics can be used to indicate projegt an<3 fu'ture behavior. These must be taken into conr 
sideration in the planning^of all future projects of th"e Crossroads type. , 
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Those individuals who are moSt likely , to bd favorably terminateci from the'5roje6l 
s ' include participants who are mate^ married, and in their twenties. Those individuals who 
\ ^ . are most likely to be unfavorably terminated have a work .histdxy of unsteafdyemploynjent, 
, poor ^wojrk skills and low wages prior (o project intake^ ahd a^i educational history of failr 
, ■ .^ure (non-high school graduate) . , ' * ^ • • » 

' ^ • ^ * , ^ ^ . , ' \- , ^ 

* , Indicants of recidlvism'^ih most ways i^arallel the above. Mhe,groug most hk^ly -to 
; recidivate,, whether favorably. '6r uhfayofablyCermin&ted, includes mafe^, youths, the un- 
. , ^ ' eflriployed and pon-schoDl enrolled*; blacks, singles, the unsteadily and unskilled era- 
plpyed. Those individuals who successfully terminate^ Project Crossroads but then re- 
- - cidivate .are not feadily distinguished !rom those noh-recidivating Favorables, althouglSc. 
^ ~ skill level^.and wage per^hour during Crossroads employment somewhat distinguishes 
./these groups. On-the-job training appears strongly Velated tb non-recidivism when the 
training pigDgram 1^ completed. ' ^ - 



, 0 ^' ' VlY. IM'f^LICATION^ OF PROJECT.F]f>iD|hfG^' ' ' \ ^ 

' The p/evtous'slctions.of this paper hav* ile3crii>ed the research col^pohent and^ 
f)resertted a'n,'assessm§nt of the quafttltetivie material gathered. The presen^ sectioVj will' 
. go beyond tliis, attempting to order ^nd organize project ffridings ^according. ta patterjis 
w>ichi<e'merge fr<^m the d^ta, and offering-recomraendatiqns based upon the!§^e findings — * 
Ifibludi^g a certain amo^rit of inference. and speculation. ' ^ m'^^ ' , :* * 
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The* R'eSear.ch C'pmponent V: ^^'^ • v: ' '* ' ^ _ • ' y- 

Dem'onstra'tlon and/or Experimentation ' - ' " >.'. ^» ^ . ; / ' > v;, 

• All pi^eypcts c.^nnot J>e expXted to 4o all tilings with equivalent ease... An ej>(peri- 
* .mental and demonstration project 'w^hich ,i al^o required .t;d uhdertake^ a .research evaluation, 
.-basman^,. somjgtime.-^/coiYftTcting, ^0.^15. In an E & D program^, tjie feasibility of new a^- 
.prpaches' and techniques are tfest^d in practice and.in^ights ai^ achieved through^ exj^qri- • 
jrfentSfron. and change.'^ A^esearch updertakinjg, on the.othef'hand, ,p.Fiented towards the - 
gathering/. cla3sifying-arid evalAaating^'of dat^-', in, -order to detexmipe'the statisyc^ signifi- . 
cance of c^uantitative differences .amon§ 'Prc5igram"etemfif\ts.,-. requires, a desig'ri aUd method*- 
ology not always readily adaptable to experimental projects. WhilQ tl\^'iv5/o apprqaclie/s 
are not ae<:^ssarily incoiripatrible, tfiey place s^chizpph^enij^.deij^^dg'oh prgjects/attempt^ , 
ing to'do'both. ThouTght shoUld be given -to.. this ^rbblem'iri advance df^prof^ram implement- 
fatioh'to m^k^imize the ^inevltabJe.coi?]protnil^es ent^^^^ in cp^nblning bpth' approaches/ 

If a -systematic., -pbntro'Iled, empir^cal'a^sfessment of a prpject's impact and ef- ' 
„ fectiver^e&s is desirfed^,' the research c6n)pon'ent should be a^ integral: part of the project, 

from planning to cc?nclu§ion. ..The ear>y-inciusip*n of a rdsearchler would -ehabde'liim to work- 
. "with'" rather than "arouhd" the staff, building ihto the project. adeq^'ate ^rovjlsion^of're- , 
cording, gathering and evaluating materials For example, pnce a. 'coftpei^it has bisen 
dempn'strateJi 'feasible to.implement^ program variation^ might' lie inclucled to help identify / 
critical prograTia components. On a lafger scale, an initial* ^/&',D f^rojecL^gould provide the 
basis for additipnaf projects aimed a^ntei,-, and/or intra-pro^ram' variation in an attempt 
to Qelifieate.^th^ eHectlven^ss'.of ^pe^fip techniques . ^ " ' * . « ^ • ^ 

* Il\is, of course, leads^us tp^the queshorf of, how to undertake the g6 
projects working-witIi«sim"ilar coacepls in similar cpntexts>; so a^ to maxifnizAthe sys- * 
tematic gam m knowledge. ' Although w'lU not attempt to a,n$wer this .question in tjri^ia^. - 
papei'.^.'^it isr suggested- that more, thought, be given, .on,,.the^ ^aqge scale apcl over^jthe long-run, 
to ways of identifying reliable techniques anti providing' valid generalizations! A systerr;- 
ati^ approach tq building upon insights" recCmmendatipris and generalizations mus^^b^/^t* . 
- tenfipted which would in- turn influenjcre-.projects of sithilar^orl^n^ation. w , ^ 



. ^,The inclusion of the re5earcher:who is Viewed. as an ex-of fifiiQ .s^t aff member is'en- 
cauraged'.'. Contracting ioi the services of this pej^son^ ^s oppoaeirftoplacing him on sal- * 
^. ary). wouldf.enable him to maintain*.s^om^e "distandje"' from /identifiofiUjion with the project. . 
- Thi^s^AA^as done^^ successfully 'in'the ckse of Project Crossrocicis*. , , , ^ , ^ 

V . * " The researcher mighl wp^^J.wi^ the project threQ time$ weekly.fpr-the first six tp ; 

eight months of 'progr^im planning an^ operatiori^, reducing contact _to once weekly after** ' 
. '"th^^^^rogr'afn has stabilized* -tK^* development of .the overall research, design, as well as 
data'gath^rij:ig techfriques atid deyices, would be one job of the researcher, in joint vefi- 
. * ture syith the staff. Project ^supervisors would be held ultimately responsible for case 
'.arid •fij.e review and for. the dollection'of monthly Nummary, statistics ^ ' ' / 

^y \ Staff t)rrentation^ ^ . * ' '''''' ' ; '\ \ 

Ottce goals have been ^lecided iipon by the fundtng agency and .the pfdjecf <^irector, 
the- needs of the program in the area of staff selection becorpe clear^ If the'research 
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component is considered an important part of the project, an early staff orientation to thfe 
rationale behind data gathering and the relevancy of a research evaluation will gam staff 
cooperation throughout the project. In the present project, tl\e late irtclUsion of the re- 
*s.earch component and its underemphasis during project^-e^blishment, made detailed rec- 
ord-keeping a chore for the people-oriented "new careers" staff. 

4 

There is l;ttle doubt that "new careers" staffs working.in programs. for the disad- 
vantaged have been of outstanding value. 12 However, this type of staff is unfamiliar 
with research methods and rationale, initially uninterested in data gathering, and reluc- 
tant to combine a p^ople-)to-people approach with a certain^ amount of "paper shuffling." 

*It IS the researcher's opinion that the value of the "new careers" 'individual far out- 
.we'ighs anry 'misgivings about their acceptance of research as a valid undertaking. For the 
most part; the initial role orientation of the staff toward the research task--as part of their 
understanding of the program's goals--will determine larter cooperatipn'With the researcher. 
Lack of skills on the part of this staff is not deemed important or necessarily valid. Thus, 
we again stress the early inclusion of the researcher into project planning. « 



Sample Selection , ' ' 

The sampling technique employed i^rojects of this type should ensure that a 
sample representative of the larger population be drawn and that each meVnber of the popu- 
lation be given an equal chance of teing selected. Although the systematic selection of 
project participants for. the experimental sample in Project Crossroads was acceptable, 
the simple random is pfeferable.. The ex- post facto selection of the experimental sample 
served to avoid any inequality of services given to the "'cAosen" few, since the sample 
was unknown *in, advance. o 

• It (s sugg^'sted that the control sample, on the other hand, be randomly sel^ected 
from among all individuals meeting project criteria at the same time that the participant 
populatipn is selected. In other words, a specified numbes: of individuals would be ex- 
cluded from project entrance base,d on a randomization process of selection. This would 
a'sspre participant-control group comparability, and increase the likelihood of reaching 
tile control sample for follow-up purposes. Also, this technique ^ould provide for a base- 
rate of job finding, job holding, recidivism, and other variables which would ^e indepen- - 
dent of changing external conditiofi^^'^e.g. , alterations in labor conditions). The major 
difficulty io overcome In control samble selection by this method is the frustration of the . 
staff in turning away "acceptaWe" iniaividuals. ^ ' 



Follow-Up Information 

»• • ' » 

The, follow-up task is important in determining long-range program impacts It is * 
suggested that this information be systematically collected at pre-deter.mined intervals, 
each counselor being responsible for his owri participants as well as for a given group of 
controls. Data could conceivably be collected for some^participants for a^wo year pOst- 
project period, (in a three year project). - ' . ' 

In addition, the follow-up task might be recpnceptualized as being an integral part 
of tjie program in addition to being a technique for data gathering. Viewed as a data 
gathering technique alone, it becomes a burc^en of contacting "old" cases for statistical 
purposes. But afe part of the program — as an opportunity to be supportive and offer proj- 
ect aid--k could be viewed as an essential element of the. staff's efforts and ultimately 
important in the project's long-term effectiveness. In short, the purposes of |ollow-Tip 
can be tied. more closely to, and footer, project <goals. Jn this perspective, the researcher 
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might envision monthly follow-ups of project participants. Increased frequency of at- 
tempted control grpup follow-ups, should increase the likelihood of this group's response. 

Employment Service 

The data reported in the body of this paper has shown the proclivity of many vari- . ' 
ables to be related, and these variables to bear some relation to pro>ect success (favor- 
able termirtation and non-recidivism). The Crossroads endeavor, for purposes of social 
policy planning, has had a relatively higher success rate (in terms of recidivism) with in-, 
dividuals who are older (20-24), have a background of relatively steady employment, and 
are high school graduates. The project also "reaches" a Statistically significant greater 
proportion of females, as opposed to males, even when the^e females do not exhibit 
stable -employment or educational credentials, Whether or not, in the case of females, 
this relates to arrest policy of law enforcement officials or type of criminal behavior en- 
gaged in, has been previously'alluded to. Since males appear before. the court m over- 
whelmingly larger numbers than do females, the bulk of this report, as well as emphasis 
in future projects, is directed to the male population. ^ . ' 

The Crossroads approach — crisis intervention at first court appearance and provis- 
ion of manpower services--has been shown to be least successful witli^t;hDse participants* 
with extreme disadvantage'd backgrounds, eiYiplOymemt-wise and educationally, prior to . 
Crossroads entrance, particularly the youn,ger adults. This- leads us to question*the as- 
sumption that a basically employment-oriented approach^ such as Crossroads provides, 
can Ije effective with all disadvantaged youths* ' ' ' . ^ 

Although no data could be obtained for the juvenile population, other than the find- • 
ing th'at the project had ^no effect^on their rebidivisrfi, it is the researcher's impression that 
little success was possible with this group. It is quite possible that overall maturity xi 
an important factor iq success through an employment oriented program, and this may come 
with age, increased responsibilities (e.g. marriage^) and experie.nce. (e.g. ,^ilit5try. train- 
ing), and previous employment' opportunities. This le*adp the researcher to speculate that 
individuals devoid of these characteristics and history might he assigned*to a specific 
component within a project, which is designed to serve this group with a' more intensive 
counseling effort, coupled with incentives for educational advancement and/'OC short-term 
job experience's part oi a planned entrance into a stable career. i 

Apparently, the incentive to work, provided by the possibility of a ' nol-pros ad- 
judipatio'n, is not strong enough to overcome thps^e variables which work against success 
through employment for A small "hardcore" group. It is this researcher's recommendation 
that the entire questiorx of "incentives" be reconsidered in planning for programs which 
aim at th6 least stable (or least "mature") group. Juveniles, especially, might need more 
of a perspective drkjiow and where they fit into society, before they can be expected to 
settle down with employment — and a program which is. empl9yment-oriented may not be the 
appropriate vehicle. Although the completion of a job training program by a small number 
of participants has been shown to be .related to success in Crossroads, the problem to be 
tackled revolves around the many who start training programs but never finish. It might " 
he important to undertake a special effort ^o analyze program failures,, in an attempt to 
work with those individuals in most need of assista^jce. Jn short, the question of how to 
motiyat^ and change the beHayior of a hard-to-feach population which does not succeed / 
in a -program heavily oriented towards steady employment, must lead us to reconceptuali- - 
zation of our tradltjpnal notions of "incentives" which becomes part of future program . ' 
planning. n ^ / • * 

The Counseling Service > 

Little has been 'said in this paper about the work of the Crossroads counseling 
division. This is no way reflects upon the importance of the counseling operation, as it 
does upon: (U a dearth of ^antitative material; (2) limited re*searcher involvement with 
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day-lo-day staff activities;, and (3) an inability to isolate counseling from other project 
activities. No variation in counseling technique, nor major counseling philosophy, was 
structured into the project. The result was an iaability.to precisely evaluate tlie impor- 
tance of the counseling operation as it relates to project success. While this reseaicher 
IS of the opinion' that this kind of variation was not called for in demonstrating the feasi- 
bility of the CrdS'sroads concept, future projects should be structured to offer insights re- 
garding counseling services (techniq-ues, orientations) as well as counselor type ("new 
careers" velrsus professionals) • 

Many .insights have already come from previous E & D projects: (1) counseli<ng 
should not replace performance in life but should be a part of a larger set of services; 
(2)' peer pressure seems more effective than'pressure from staff .in inducing attitude 
change; and (5) group counseling is practical and functional for getting across interview 
behavior, grooming, etc, Although we have no way of quantitatively evaluating the im- 
pact .of the counseling service as separate and distinct from that of the employment div- 
ision, answers to the anonymous Participant EvQluation Form give .every reason to believe 
that-cpurtseling plays a critically important role in the project. 




This form was devised to obtain feedback on" the project from the point of view of 
the recipient of its services. Distributed and returned anonymously at termination from 
the project, the Completed forms do not distinguish. between the 18;- and 24-year old, the 
black or the white, the proiect success or the recidivist. There is' reason to believe, 
though, that there is a?>w*:abundance of answers from favorably terminated individuals. 
A consensus on responses to questions emerges from 100 evaluation form^', giving a clear 
picture of the counseloyand his services. * * \ 

Question One-asked: "What do you thinic is the most important thing your counsel- 
or does for you?' There is little doubt that. the personal bond formed between counselor 
and participant--which is reflected ,in responses which cite "caring" about the participant 
'as an individual, trying to understand his problems and fust being there when needed — 
was strong and appreciated. Many of the answers indicate that apparently genuine con- 
cern sho\yn by counselors. on >a. continuing basis was important to the participant. Often 
mentioned was the notion of being helped to "get myse/f together/' as were^ such Specifics 
as bding taken to a job interview and being helped in communicating with hi? family. 
Rarely mentioned were specifics regarding problem solving, per se (such as helping a par- 
ticipant with the court), whifch leads the researcher to believe that the quality of the rela- 
tionship was mofe important than the problem solving aspects--although in reality < 'both 
are necessary. - ' * * a * ' ' 

The sepond question, wl;iich asked how the participant might do things differently 
if he were* a counselor, fevealed nearly complete satisfaction with the counselor. Tlje ma- 
jority of comments were related to spending more time with the participant,, going deeper 
into problems,, and enlarging the program so thai more Individuals could take^dvanlage of 
it. A fe<v comments indicated that the participant would like to be like his .'counselor . 

So^ne of the comments would have it appear that this was the first time the partici- 
pant was made to feel worthwhile as an individual. The foUowiH^are offered to transnriit 
the* "feeling" quality of the remarks: 




"Tbe counselor \^^qrks with'more as a hiiman being^ plus wit)} the help^ 
. ing hand and voice (of) experience. They listen to the Accused more fair- 

"He has put a little more InCouragement \sic) into me. Also fc^i; Just 
one day a week and a Utile of your time your really think about wh^t he isr » 
all about, " . ^ . ♦ / 

, "When she talks to me about my troubles, and'.I can let myself go, it 
' seems like she understands. " 

l>*GORDON, piD. cit. 
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"To me the most important thing does for m^^s to be 

a friend • " . . 

"I would get the participants more time to spend with me to show love 
and understanding and willingrfess to listen. " 

Questions related to the employment service reveal that although the staff might 
consider speed in finding a job, willingness of the employer to hire, and dependability 
of the employment service itself important, the participant was particularly impressed by 
the counselor's effort in his behalf. On the other hand, criticisms of the employment 
services were more often directed at the job market, as opposed to the service provided, 
salary was rarely mentioned, 

» The Participant Evaluation Form is important in that it directs our gaze at the 
"seconclary" benefits of the progr&m — an improved feeling of self-worth for the participant 
and an image given by the program that' there are people who care. Although it may sound 
overly sentimental to middle class readers who have be^n taught to put faith m the Pro- 
testant Ethic, the people-to-people approach of the counselors is an essential ingredient 
to the participants. This finding leads us to que^ions concerning abrupt program termin- 
ation arid the dichotomized counseling — employment division in services as they both re- 
late to participant stability, > 

Counseling as Support * ' 

Individual bomments of participants on the evaluation form lead the researcher to 
believe that thej::ounselor is appreciated by many as a supportive figure. To further in- 
crease the imp.act of this service, increasing the frequency of counselor-participant,con- 
tact is recommended, particularly for those participants with a background of failure: high 
school dropout, poor work history. These characteristics were found most frequently 
among the younger age group (18- and 19-year olds) of project participants, suggesting 
that a specific effort oriented toward that group is desirable. 

This, of course, is related to the issue of counselor caseloads: more frequent 
counselor-participant contact might result i/i fewer cases handled. To some extent, group 
counseling might minimize this problem while at the same time providing a vehicle for 
peer contact as well as for information imparting by the counselor. Whether individuals 
are grouped according to stage of progress throbgh the Rrogram or age or Counselor, it 
might be abviseable for the more difficult to help group of participants as a -supplement to 
individual counseling . 

^ Although quantative documentation is not avjcTllable, observations of the adminis- 
trative and content aspects of the program leads the rese,archer to suggest that the coun- 
seling ^taff take more responsibility for employment counseling than engaged in at present. 
This would give the counselor more of a "task" purpose, in addition to his present. sup- 
portive role. Greater counselpr contact would be generated, resulting in a^more compre- 
*hensive counselpr-pferticipant relationship, • ' ' . - 

Counselor as Role Model , ^ 

, ' 7 . * ^ 

The positive role model offered the participant by the staff, as interpreted from 
participant evaluation formS, 'leads this researcher to believe that the "new careers" per- 
son's value to the program cannot be overestimated, Also^ the overrepresentation o£ black 
youth in the participant population, coupled with the pride-in-race movement and racial 
tension in urban ardas, encourages the continuation of a predominantly black staff for this 
an^ Similar programs. This would not necessarily sacrifice staff effectiveness with white 
participants; according to data fjrom this study,, there was no noticeable lack of success 
for^ white Crossroads participants. As it turned out, race- liaked' Variables such as educa- 
tion^ age, and employment were related to most trends, Othqr studies have already shown 
that a good "mix". was a multi-racidl staff with a heavy propowl^on»c^ counselors who arc 



of the same racial group as the participants, Also, since an Overwhelming number of 
males are handled by the courts, it is suggested' that project services and staff apportion- 
ment continue being oriented to the male population. 



Differential Services ^ v * c ^ 

• . The quantitative data included ip the body .of tfils paper leads us to believe that 
the differential need's of participants must be met through differehtlal services. Whether 
this m^:jns.a series of projects, each providing a different service to a specific population, 
or one* project with component parts structured for special needs is a policy decision which 
is not within the purview of this paper. • ' 

^ The relative lack of success with the teenaqe population leads the researcher to < 

believe that this group must be a priority target for future offender rehabilitation programs. 
Although we ar^ not in a position to know, all the reasons for continued failure, perhaps an 
experimental and demonstration program has the imperative of^not allowing a person to 
fail — at least until it ^as very clear that the pro'gram cannot be of any help but after new 
insights were gained which will avoid the problem in the future. .It must be remembered • 
that failure in a program such as Cro'ssroaids is indicative of failures to 'follow. 

Although the question of extending the term of project participation takes us into 
the problem of denying an accused offender a speedy trial, .abrupt termination of a partici- 
Ijant njay not be beneficial for all participants. We have seen in Section IV that a pro- 
•portion of favorably terminated participants recidivate after teavmg Project Crossroads. 
Frequent follow-ups fdt a "myginal" group of participants might serve to provide consis- 
tency in suppor^nd reduce post-project recidivism. 

/ . ■ ... 

To sum, the project is a "last chance" for m'&ny participants. "Giving up" on 
those' who are ipore difficult -to 'work with is taking the easy way out. It is suggested' that 
even more resources be devoted to working with the most severely disadvantaged problem 
cases. While -"success" statistics may not look as good in final evaluations, when ^his 
approach is taken,'' a program should be flexible and determined to put forth the -greatest 
effort on behalf of the most difficult gases. A • 

There is little doubt that the Crossroads effort was quite successful in reducing ' 
court* case processing time and recidivism, -^nd in increasing employment and related var- 
iables of wage arW skill, for most of its participants. But the success was relative, and 
as the project presently functions it4s more successful with those participants who were 
most stable up5n project entrance. The project aghieved, least success with the youngest 
non-working, non-studying offenders. Efforts with juveniles were inconclusive. The fol- 
lowing program mpdifications--extrapolated from findings and discussions contained with- 
in the paper--are offered to stimulate thinking, and not as a thorougl^y reconceptuallzed 
approach to new pM'ograms. * , ^ ^ ' 

■J • 
The Employment Approach ^ c** * ' 

Our data indicates that an employment ori^gnted project is most suited for a rela- 
tively stable, older popula'tion. On the basis of evaluating a cluster of background char- • 
acteristics (previously mentioned) program of ^Crossroads' nature might be opened to 
first offenders ranging beyond the 26 years old grtoup. A^e is a variable'which should 
hejip a person into the project as opposed to screening him out.. The first offender status 
is expedient to retain in this man^>ower program hy screening out **career" offenders. 
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The emphasis of the project must continue tb center on employment ^nd job training 
programs as economic alternatives to crime. Better training programs and opportunities, 
however', seem 'essential if, econon\ic stability is sought, * . 

The Counseling Approach * 
, -j - 

Data indicate that Pr^?ject Crossroads had a^Jesser impact on participants \vha have 
aj)Oor work and school history. This is usually correlated with a younger age. The re- 
searcher interprets this data as indicating that the group was not "ready" for a program 
oriented towards regular, long-term employment. It has-been previously noted that juven- 
iles with prior arrest records cfomprised the larger segment of the recidivating juvenile 
population. It is speculated that the same would be true for adults with previous arrests, 
although the data were not available, 

It.is felt that this group is in need of an extensive and intensive counseling pro- 
gram (individual and group), job training and/or remedial education. Since incentive and 
m^otivation are important to success, it is quite conceivable that participants be paid 
when erftr611ed in a schooling or job training program and th^tnontraditional methods and , 
variations be considered. For some participants, time will be needed for ''growing up" to 
th^ demands of legitimate society. Whatever the need, this counseling approach would 
give the participantthfe time and supportive services necessary to work through personal 
and family problems, as well as those related to employment, without the pressure of *a 
"real" job, ' ^ ' • 

Although the technical first offender status is desirable for expediency, 'the charge 
criteria might be expanded for thi^ ^roup to involve those individuals (predominenUy 
youths) most in need of assistance* New approaches to project termination, foliow-up, 
and counselor contact must be considered and have been alluded to in the early pages of 
this section, ^ , . * 

A promising approach to working with this group might involve the availabili-ty of, a 
residential facility. For many participants there is a need to be removed from home and 
neighborhood for a limited amount of time — particularly in conjunction with supportiVe 
services. The best concepts of the. "therapeutic community, " "behavior modification, 
and the "half-way house" might^be incorporated into a trial facility. 

The Educational Approach 

^ • ' . / 

A program designed with juvenile offenders in mind (14. .through 17) could be similgr 
to the ajpove, with the emphasis placed on education. This program might best serve a 
juvenile population, a practical distinction in age categories which iS necessitated by 
court administration. It is conceivable that work toward" the GED would be encouraged 
through payments, and nAight take place as a program organized* outside of the usual 
school context. Although this paper is not ±he proper yehicle for a program to work with 
juveniles, the approach which 'is recommended would emphasize extracting the best of 
existing knowledge and approaches of existing institutions, which presently fail witb juven- 
iles, and establishing a program better 'suited to the needs of this special group, 

. , . CONCLUSION / 

^ \ : ^ • 

Proje^ct Crossroads has succeeded In deterring recidivism and stabilizing employ- 
ment for the large majority of Its participants. Its success would be misunderstood and 
mlsplac^ if it became a pre-pac!^ged approach to delinquency and crime prevention. 
The data examinedjn the body of this report Indicate the importance'of using insights 
available from this experience, in conjunction with tho$e gained from past experimental - 
and demonstration projects. In order to modify program approaches to meet the differing 
needs of partlcipantscand Ipcales, 
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